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INVITATION. 


isitors are always weleome at The 
panion building, and every opportunity is 


Com- 


V 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 


process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 


tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 


folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay | 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he only Democratic chief magistrate in New 
England is the governor just inaugurated in 
Rhode Island, Dr. Lucius Fayette Clark Garvin. 
“Little Rhody” has previously’ had only one 
Democratic governor since the days of the Civil 
War—John Davis, governor in 1887 and again in 
1890. That Doctor Garvin could carry a state 
so strongly Republican as Rhode Island, and win 
by a plurality of more than six thousand, demon- 
strates both his ability and his popularity among 
those who should know him best. 

Governor Garvin’s father and grandfather 
were Vermonters, but he was born in 1841 in 
Knoxville. His father was then a professor 
in East Tennessee University. His boyhood 
was spent in the South, but he came North to 
enter Amherst College, and was graduated in 
the class of 1862. Fresh from his studies, he 
enlisted in a Massachusetts regiment and served 
three years. Then he taught school, studied 
medicine at Harvard, and began the practice of 
his profession at Lonsdale, Rhode Island, where 
he still resides. 

In 1883 Doctor 
him to the legislature, and he has _ been, | 
practically ever since, a member of either the | 
house or the senate, having been fifteen times 
elected and only thrice defeated. He is credited | 
with having done more than any other man to 
abolish the real estate qualification and the | 
registry tax as prerequisites for voting, and he | 
has gone far ahead of his party in advocating | 
such measures as proportional representation | 
and the single tax. 


he Vermont agricultural experiment station 

has been trying to determine the best ways | 
to utilize surplus apples. It concludes that “fed | 
regularly and in moderation” to cows and pigs, | 
they do no harm ; that it is worth while to use the | 
“home dryers,” which can be bought for five or 
ten dollars ; that hand-grinders and cider-presses 
are unprofitable; that, on the whole, it pays to | 
manufacture apple jelly from cider. “ Forty 
pounds of apple jelly can be obtained from one | 
hundred pounds of cider if one pound of sugar | 
be added to every five pounds of the liquid.”” It | 
may be said, moreover, that jelly is a safe form | 
for cider to take. 


C 


part of the state purpose, it is said, to ask 


the Maine Legislature to repeal the law protecting 


beaver. They say that, since the beaver were 


protected, they have increased so rapidly as to | 


become a source of danger to the forests. Of 
course one at a distance would not be justified 
in taking sides on such a question, but it is rather 
hard to believe that the situation is so serious as 
some reports represent it. There are a good 


many trees in northern Maine yet, more than | 


one for each beaver. In fact, one suspects that 


there are still a good many people in Maine who | 


never saw a live beaver. 
“A worthless tree that can be grown on 
worthless land is worth anywhere from 
four to forty cents.” 
greens—and paradoxes—discloses the fact, and 
explains that he means the balsam-fir, which only 
a few years ago was held to be good for nothing, 
but which now finds a ready market for holiday 
uses. 
on an acre of ground, he says, they can be cut 
any time after they are seven years old, and the 
Christmas demand for them increases annually. 


Very likely the pleasing picture is none too | 


highly colored; but it seems the part of wisdom 


not to plant balsam-firs unless a man is near | 
distance of a| 


tidewater, or within reasonable 

railroad that reaches the cities. 

fr encourage the study of local natural history, 
prizes for the best collections of beetles were | 


offered by a citizen of Springfield, Massachusetts, | 


the competition being open to all school children 
under the high-school grade. Each collector 


was asked to record the time and place of | 


finding beetles, and when an insect was caught 
at his meals, a specimen of the food-plant was 
to be attached. 
beetles were brought in, the winner finding two 
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Garvin’s townsmen elected | 


ertain owners of timber land in the northern | 


A dealer in Christmas | 


‘Three or four thousand trees can be raised | 


More than eighteen hundred | 
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| hundred kinds, together with the food - plants 
| of twenty-eight of them. Science benefited by 
|at least one discovery, that of the food-plant, 
| hitherto unrecorded, of a beetle with a name 
| eight syllables long; and in connection with the 
work several instructive talks were given the 
collectors, so in one way and another they should 
have learned much. As showing how young 
| people may be taught to observe nature at first 
hand, the competition was so successful that it is 
| likely that prizes for other natural history subjects 
will be offered during the coming year. Persons 
who should be authority have deplored the grow- 
ing tendency to load school children with after- 
hours’ tasks; but the Springfield experiment 
suggests that there is a kind of “home lesson” to 


which nobody would be likely to take exception. | 


hat people may 
threatens their trees from leaf-eating insects, 
|and be prepared to meet it, the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture has arranged | 
for fifty stereopticon lectures on the subject. 
| During January, February and March, the 
| services of a lecturer and a lantern operator will 
be furnished free to any town or city, provided 
| the hotel and travelling expenses of the two men 
are paid. The lectures will be of a popular 
nature. In each place special attention will be | 
given to the pests peculiar to that locality. This | 
is an official announcement, and it is further | 
announced that arrangements for the lectures 
may be made with the secretary of the society, 
| Mr. Francis H. Appleton, 70 State Street, 
Boston. It is hardly needful to add anything 





by way of indorsement, but it is pertinent to | 


suggest that now, when the insects are dormant, 
seems an appropriate time to learn how to get 
rid of them. 


& 


“SISTER AND I.” 
M: Bassett sat thoughtfully tapping the arm 
of his rocking-chair with his spectacle-case, 
turning it end for end, while his wife, who had 
just read him a startling piece of news, waited | 
with impatience to hear his comment upon it. 
But he showed no disposition to speak. 

“Well, Ezry,” she said, at last, “I should have 
supposed you’d show more feeling! ‘Those two 
| folks that lived in your native town, that I’ve 

heard you speak of knowing well, taken off in a 
| drowning accident sudden, like that! Well, you 
| do surprise me!”’ 
| “Just hold your hosses a minute or two, and 

| listen to me,” said Mr. Bassett, with unusual 
quickness. “I’ve been looking back into the 


& 





“Lucy and Elmira Pond were twins, and from 
| the day they began to talk plain nobody ever 
| spoke of ’em excepting as ‘sister and I,’ for that 
| was the way they spoke of themselves. They 
| were left orphans when only in the early teens, 
|and their aunt dressed ’em alike, same as their 
mother had. You couldn’t tell ’em apart, for 
| they had the same faces and voices, turned 
| their heads the same way, and were just of a 
| height. 
“*What do you weigh, little girl?’ a stranger 
asked Luey,—I b’lieve ’twas Lucy, though most 
bows it may have been Elmira,—and she says, 
‘Sister and I weigh seventy-one pounds and a 
| half.” And so ’twas. They always took it for 
| granted if one of ’em was weighed or fitted it 
| did for the other. They had the measles and 
| Whooping-cough and mumps together, joined the 
| church on the same Sunday, and had their beaus 
| in company. \ 
| “Not two beaus,' I 
| time for both of ’em. 
“*Isn’t Peter Newhall paying you some 
notice?’ somebody asked one of ’em one day, 
}and she said, ‘Sister and I are sitting up with 
| him Sunday nights right along.’ 


don’t mean, but one at a 


“I guess, not being a Mormon, Peter got kind | 


of disheartened or confused, I don’t know which ; 

| anyway, he gave it up after a while and married 
| one o’ the Pratt girls. And their second beau, 
Ed Jones, he went off to the war, and they 
| both put on black when the news came he was 
killed. 

“*We met with a disappointment early in life,’ 
| I heard one of ’em tell somebody five years ago, 

when I was home that time to see Brother John. 
There wasn’t anything queer to her in putting 
it that way, but it sounded sort of uncommon to 
one that knew the circumstances. And that 
| same time she said to me, ‘Sister and I have got 
to wear caps before long, Ezry, we’re getting so 
| bald.” And I learned from John’s wife that 
one of ’em found the other was getting a little 
balder than she was, and had cut off quite a 
sizable patch of her hair rather than have any 
| difference. 

“They’ve known the same folks, been to the 
| same places, read the same books and thought 
the same thoughts for sixty-five years; and now 
what comes? You’ve read out to me that on a 
pleasure excursion Lucy and Elmira Pond were 
| among the folks that were drowned, and they 
| were found with their hands clasped together, 
| and you expect I’m going to be sorry ? 

“Well,” said Mr. Bassett, slowly, “I am 
| sorry for myself and the rest of their friends, 
| but it isn’t a sad circumstance to me; not half as 
sad as if only one of ’em had been taken. 
| ‘Sister and I’ have gone together, and that’s the 
one thing they’d have desired if they’d had their 
last wish asked ’em.”’ 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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STAMMERERS 123 Tremont St. Boston. 
Betweeu January and June, by our method, 


§ all kinds dyed and made into leading 
§ shies. Highest _— aid for raw skins. 
there is time for any bright, energetic young 


FUR "RINE, Furrver, 16 and 17 treet, Boston, Mass. | 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL, | man or woman to fit for a position as Book- 
DuxBURY, MAss. Individual teaching. Send for | keeper or Stenographer. 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP, 5. B. | Send for free Prospectus. 





} conEes COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
Washington 8t., cor. Beach, Boston. 








Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, | 
Fully 5+ Xew Athieide Fit p, (aul ai fa - 4 and 
paoloay. ew Athletic Fiel« mile we straighta 
trac 63d year. awrer M.. Principal. | 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
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Courses : Classical ; Latin Se ientific : Scientific 











Shorthand Book- 
whie Emayboeec ured 
particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 





Civil, Mee hanical, ‘Bleet trical, Mining Engi. 
neering ; Chemical, Cy —? wltural ; Preparatory 
Medical ; Pharmacy ; M ry Drill. Co- 


educational. Necessary vapenses rot not exceed 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory F .» Orono, Me. 
Que Boy It =. 


$10 OTTA ROSES jks: 


| How to make your own Perfumery and Toilet Waters | 
| with order. You can easily make $10.00 in your own 
locality. Don’t miss this chance. Address, 


LONDON ESSENTIAL OIL CO., 80 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Economy 
is the order of this day of high- 
eost food and fuel. In the 
ease of floor covering, if you 
have a carpet that is shabby, 








MY SITUATION 


| With ARNOLD PRINT WORKS was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
| la ¥. A. Stage ers cag: eo had ~~ phenome several small rugs that will be 
| College, 4 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. = neat and serviceable for years. 
| F ae As compared with the cost 
cai of anew carpet or “square,” 
an 


. too-far-gone and, as you think, 
2; Teady to be thrown away, by 
sending it to us you can have 
it rewoven into one large or 





this plan will effect 
enormous saving. 
a>, Cirenular sent 
on request. 
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IS BABY FRETFUL? 


Fretfulness is one of the surest results of 
indigestion, lack of nourishment, etc. Im- 
proper feeding. It’s time to try 


Ridge’ s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. The result is a well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send gr Booklet, 
Testimonials @ FREE Sample: 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 





Business — Shorthand. 


Admits new pupils daily. Prospectus Free. 
BURDETT COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston. 




















Is Everything in a Race. 
The man who can get away a fraction 
of a second sooner than his competi- 
tor, may never be distanced. The 
right start for every day is a cup 
made from any of 


ChaedSanbns 


e 
They are pure, rich, aromatic, health- 
ful and invigorating. The influence of 
a cup of such good coffee lasts all day, 
for it starts you 
off right. 


(moisture proof). 











The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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T was down at Jupiter Inlet, near the 
end of the Indian River, that long 
arm of the sea which extends nearly 

half the length of Florida, and is sepa- 
rated from the ocean by a narrow stretch 
of sand, that I met Nat Baker. Nat 
was a beach-comber, an alligator-hunter 
and a fisherman, always full of informa- 
tion about the region, and always ready 
to impart it. 

**Panthers about here!’’ exclaimed 
Nat one evening, as we sat chatting after 
supper. ‘‘I should say so, and bears, too. 
and wildcats besides, and a lot of other 
beasts not worth considerin'. Would you 
like me to tell you a story about a panther ? 
There’s people that calls ’em ‘painters’ ; 
but I like to call ’em by a real name, for 
if you call ’em painters who’s a-goin’ to 
tell whether you mean a wild beast, or 
the rope that. you tie up your boat with, 
or one of them fellows that come down 
here now and then to make pictures ?’’ 

I assured him that I should be delighted 
to hear his story about a panther, and he 


began : 

*‘One night, about a year ago, I moored 
my catboat to a little pier which sticks 
out into the river about five miles above 
here. It was dark when I moored her, 
and although there was a house not far 
away, it was a mean sort of a place, and 
I thought I’d sleep better aboard. I had 
a little cabin which was comfortable 
enough if I didn’t stretch out too far. I 
generally slept with my head toward the 
stern, so that I could get more air. 

‘Well, sir, it was very early in the 
mornin’, hardly beginnin’ to be daylight, 
when I opened my eyes, —don’t know what made 
me open ’em,—and I saw standin’ on the end of 
that pier and purty nigh right above me a good- 
sized panther. He was a-standin’ there and 
lookin’ down and sniffin’. In a minute I sus- 
pected what he was a-sniffin’ at. There was a 
hunk of salt meat in the stern of the boat, which 
I’d got the day before and left there with a bit 
of canvas over it, expectin’ to cut it up and 
store it away in the mornin’. 

**Well, sir, that panther was sniffin’ that 
meat, but he didn’t seem to sniff me, which 
wasn’t surprisin’, for the ham was to the 
windward of him and he was to the windward 
of me. My rifle wasn’t far away, but it wasn’t 
handy to get at. Besides, he was in a bad 
place for me to get a good shot at him. But he 
didn’t give me time to consider what was best 
for me to do. I hadn’t been lookin’ at him 
more’n half a minute when he gave a jump 
down on the top of my cabin, and then another 
into the stern of the boat, where the meat was. 
Was I frightened? I should say I was! To be 
on board a catboat with a loose panther is enough 
to frighten anybody, no matter who he is. 

‘‘He didn’t lose any time gettin’ at that 
meat, and I lay still and watched him. But 
purty soon somethin’ happened which scared 
me worse’n that panther did. 


the bushes and reeds on the shore was movin’ 
up my way. That meant that we were floatin’ 
stern foremost down the river! 

“It was plain to me how that happened. 
When I tied up the evenin’ before I’d noticed 
that my painter was in purty bad shape, so I 
had said to myself that when I got down to the 
lighthouse I’d get a new piece of rope. But 
this one had lasted very well all night and 
until the beast made his big spring into the 
stern of the boat; then it had parted, and now 
as the tide was runnin’ out he and I were goin’ 
down-stream just as fast as we could. That 
made me turn pale, I reckon, for if the tide was 
to carry me through the inlet and out to sea, 
where would I be in a little boat like mine w ith 
a@ panther on board ? 

**There was only one thing to do, and that 
was to scare that panther so that he’d jump 
overboard. Then, if I was to run up a sail and 
get at the helm, I’d be all right. 

“*I’d often heard that any sudden shout or yell 
made by a man would scare any wild beast, at 


__ EDITORS’ NOTE. A special interest attaches to 
this amusing tale of Nat Baker’s unusual adventure 


|get my boat in hand before it went into the | | goin’ to catch that panther alive, for I was | gettin’ into jumpin’ distance ; 
While I was | 
lookin’ at the beast, I couldn’t help seein’ that | 


seein’ what a coward he was. I gave another excited as he was when he first saw that loose 

yell and moved his way, but I hadn’t passed the | panther crouchin’ there, of his own free will, 

eabin when he made a bolt on the other side of | on board my catboat. 

the sail, and there he was in the bow. He **When I told him what had happened, he got 

didn’t mind the floppin’ sail a bit. It seemed | more wor ked up still. 

to me there was nothin’ he was afraid of so| “ ‘Nat,’ he hollered, ‘you got to catch him 

much as jumpin’ into the river. alive! It’ll never do to let that fellow go, nor 
**Now panthers can swim, I knew that well | toshoot him. There’s money ina live panther!’ 

enough, but I guess this fellow knew somethin’ ** *Yes, sir,’ I hollered back, ‘I know there 








DRAWN BY W. D0. STEVENS. 


HE GAVE A JUMP DOWN ON THE TOP OF MY CABIN. 


least in these parts, and if this fellow was scared | about sharks. At any rate, he wasn’t goin’ | is, and I’m goin’ to have it if you’ll help me 
all he could do was to jump overboard. So I | into the Indian River if he could help. to catch him alive.’ 
took in a big breath and I let outa tremendous| ‘‘Well, sir, as he went for’ard I went aft,and| ‘* ‘All. right,’ says he. 
yell, and that scared the panther, sure enough. | as there was a fair wind I soon got my catboat | know how.’ 
He gave a sudden start and trembled like he had | in hand, and there wasn’t any more danger of **And so he told me if I’d put my boat about 
a chill; then he made a bolt, but he didn’t bolt | my bein’ carried out to sea. and we’d sail together down towards the inlet, 
over the stern and into the water, but just turned **Now, then, there came a question as to what | where there was a fishin’-schooner from New 
sharp, and in one skip he was on top of the | I was to do; so I sat and considered it, and the | York that was catchin’ fish and saltin’ ’em to 
cabin. I expect what he wanted to do was to/ panther, he lay quiet in the bow, and for all | take North, perhaps they could help us. So I 
go back the way he came, but it was no good for |I know, he was considerin’ the same thing. | put about and we sailed on, keepin’ a good 
him to think of that ; we were too far out for him | Now anybody with common sense would have | distance apart, for I wouldn’t trust my passenger 
to jump ashore. | told me that there was only one thing for me to | not to jump aboard another boat if he thought it 
**But he was easily scared, and that was a/| do, and that was to steer into the bank as soon | would suit him better. 
great comfort to me. If I kept on yellin’ at | as I could and let that beast jump ashore. But **When we got up near the schooner, Martin, 
him, and scared him every time, he’d be bound |@ very queer feelin’ had come over me. I/|he said for me to tack up and down away 
to jump overboard, so I slipped out of my cabin | wanted that panther! from shore while he landed and talked to the 
and went astern. **A live panther is a good thing to have, for | fishermen. 
**There he was at the very bow, crouchin’ | it’s worth a pile of money if you can get him **T said, ‘All right,’ of course, and then he 
close, and so frightened that his tail stretched | North, where there are people who want to buy | went ashore. 
out without any life in it. I thought of gettin’ | wild beasts. Now that I’d found out how easy **T waited for him a good while, bein’ mighty 
my rifle and takin’ a shot at him, but I was | it was to scare this fellow, I didn’t feel afraid | careful to keep in deep water, for if my panther 
afraid to do that. If I didn’t kill him dead— | of him, and it did seem to me that there ought | should see that we was in water shallow enough 
and that’s not easy with a panther—his hurt | to be some way that I could take him alive and | for him to see bottom he’d know there wasn’t no 
would take the scare out of him, and that catboat | send him North. sharks there, and he’d scoot. 
wasn’t big enough for a wounded panther and me, ‘So I didn’t steer into the bank, but kept| ‘‘It seemed like a longer time than it was, I 
*‘But as long as he stayed scared and kept | sailin’ up the yiver thinkin’ and thinkin’ as | reckon, but after a while Martin got into his boat 
away from me, the thing for me to do was to| hard as I could, tryin’ to find out how I was | and sailed up as close as he could to me without 
then he told me 


‘T’ll help you all I 





inlet and was carried out to sea. I might have | | gettin’ real greedy about him. I’ve heard that | what he had done. 

jumped overboard and swum ashore, but there | the savagest beasts, when they get themselves **He’d got a big fishin’-net on the schooner 
are sharks in this river; and besides, I didn’t | in a tight place that they don’t know nothin’ | and three men to help him work it. I was 
want to lose my boat even if I did get rid of the about, and don’t know how they are goin’ to get | to sail away purty much out of sight, for tne) 
panther. | out of it, don’t never think of hurtin’ any livin’ | didn’t want the panther to see what they were 

*‘So I thought if I could get my sail up and thing, havin’ their minds so entirely fixed on | at, and then they were to spread that net on a 
then get back to the helm, I could run her into | gettin’ out of danger themselves. That was the | smooth place on the sand purty nigh the water, 
the bank somewhere and let the beast jump | way with my panther, anyway; I’m sure he | and each one of ’em was to take hold of a cornér 
ashore. But first I thought I’d give him another | never thought of hurtin’ me. of it, and cover himself purty much up with 
yell and see if he’d jump over the bow. Sol} | **It wasn’t very long after sunrise when I saw | palmetto leaves. 
gave a tremendous howl, and at the same time |a sail comin’ down the river. The minute my ‘*Then Martin, he was to wave his hat, and 
I made a little run his way as if I was goin’ to | eyes fell on it I knew what it was; it was the | I was to come in and run my boat ashore at the 
grab him. Although I acted mighty bold, I | mail - carrier’s boat. Martin—I don’t know | place where he was to stick up a little stick in 
don’t think I’d have done that if the cabin what his last name was—was a young man who | the sand. 
hadn’t been between us. ; used to come down the river in his little boat ** ‘What’ll happen next ?’ says L. 

‘*But that panther didn’t make a move to | once a week to carry the mail from Titusville to ***Haven’t time to talk about that!’ he 
jump overboard. When I made as if I’d pass| Lake Worth. When he got to Jupiter Inlet he | shouted back at me. ‘The men are comin’ 
the cabin on one side, he just sprang to the left his boat and carried the mail along the beach | with the net. You do what I tell you and it’ll 
other side of it, and there he crouched, although | for six miles. He was a New England fellow, | be all right.’ 
there was mighty little room for him. Now | and had been to college and he knew a lot, but} ‘‘So I sailed off, lookin’ round every now and 
was my time, and I just got for’ard as fast as I| how he come to carry the mail down here I | then to see if Martin was wavin’ hishat. After 
could, and at the same time he slipped aft. I ran | don’t know. la while, when I was puttin’ the boat about to 
up the sail without losin’ any time about it, ‘*‘When I saw Martin’s boat comin’ down I | make a new tack, I saw Martin wave his hat, 
and the panther, he lay in the stern watchin’ me | was mighty glad, for he was just the man to tell| then run off and hide himself. So I made 
and payin’ no attention to the meat this time. | me how to get out of the puzzle I was in about | straizht for the shore, and when I saw the little 

** *Now,’ says I, ‘he’ll be afraid to pass | this panther I had on board. stick, I drove the bow of the boat right into it. I 











with a very unusual panther, for it is the last story 
that came from the pen of that genial humorist, its | 
author. Mr. Stockton was a frequent contributor to | 


he Companion, which in common with all his admirers | at him.’ 


laments the loss of his great powers of wholesome | 
entertainment. 





that floppin’ sail, and he’ll be bound to jump | **As soon as he came near I hollered to him | didn’ t have no chance to let down the sail, for 
overboard the next time I yell and make a rush | to keep away from my beat, which he was glad | I didn’t want to frighten the panther out of the 
enough to do when his eyes fell on what kind of | bow, but I just went in, not mindin’ anything. 
**it was astonishin’ how brave I was actin’,|a passenger I had. I never saw anybody so| “When that panther saw we was comin’ near 




















shore, he turned himself around to get ready to 
jump, and just before we touched the sand I 
helped him out with a good yell. 

*“*He gave a tremenjous spring, and he must 
have landed purty nigh in the middle of the net, 
and in that very second up jumped Martin and 
the other men, and they jerked up that net so 
quick that he was caught in it. Then they all 
worked together like good fellows. I guess 
Martin had been talkin’ to ’em, and they 
wrapped the net around the panther before you 
could have said Jack Robinson. Then there 
was a circus! 

‘*The panther got his fore legs through the 
net at his first jump, and that kept him from 
doin’ his best. But he bounded and jumped 
this way and that way, sometimes tail up and 
sometimes head up, and he pulled those fellows 
around in such a fashion that I was afraid he’d 
get away from ’em. 

‘‘But I joined in and helped, and after a 
while we got the net under him and over him 
so that he could hardly jump at all. He was 
like a big fly in a spider-web. 

‘**Just about then there came along two fellows 
from the schooner, rollin’ a big, empty hogshead 
in front of ’em, and when they got nearly down 
to us, Martin, he went to help ’em, and ina 
little less’n no time they clapped that empty 
hogshead over the panther, net and all. Three 
of the men jumped on the bottom of it and kept 
it down, and there he was! 

‘**Hurrah!’ I shouted. ‘That’s the best 
piece of work I ever saw, but I’d like to know, 
Martin, how you’re goin’ to keep him in now 
you’ve got him ?’” ' 

***All right,’ says Martin. ‘You can’t do 
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everything at once, but I’ve got my ideas about 
him. You fellows 
keep the hogshead 
down on him, and I’ll 
run to the schooner. 
One of you men come 
along with me, and 





Nat’ll take your 
place.’ 
**So me and the two 


fellows was left to 
keep the hogshead 
down, which wasn’t 
very hard to do, for 
the panther, he was 
so tangled up in the 
net he couldn’t jump 
about much, though 
he did a big lot of 
howlin’. 

“After a while 
Martin came back 
with the other man, 
bringin’ a lot of pieces 
of plank, split up 
about three or four 
inches wide, and a 
long piece of good 
stout rope. 

***That won’t do, 
Martin,’ saysI. ‘You 
can’t nail them strips 
on to the open end of 
that hogshead; they 
won’t hold a minute against a jumpin’ panther.’ 

‘I’m not a-goin’ to nail ’em,’ answers 
Martin, speaking kind of short. ‘I’m goin’ to 
do better’n that.’ 

**And so he did, for Martin had a great 
mind. He took one piece of plank and run 
it under the head of the hogshead, which he 
had a lot of trouble to do, for the thing some- 
times went again’ the net, and sometimes again’ 
the beast; but he got it under until it stuck out 
the other side. And then he put in another 
one, and another one, until he had slats under 
the whole of that open head. 

***How are you goin’ to keep ’em there ?’ 
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says I. 

** ‘Wait till you see,’ says he. 

‘*Then he laid about the same number of 
strips on the bottom end, which was uppermost, 
makin’ the men move about while he did it. 
Then with the rope he tied them strips which | 
was across the open head to the strips which was 
on the solid bottom, lacin’ the rope from one to | 
the other, and then windin’ the rest of the rope | 
tight around the hogshead so the slats wouldn’t | 
move. 

** Now,’ says he to the men, ‘you can get 
off. We’ve got the panther !’ 

‘*Sure enough, when we turned that hogshead |} 
over head up, we looked in between the strips, 
and there was Mr. Panther just as safe as if he 
had been in an iron cage. His head was loose, 
but the rest of him was purty well tangled up 
in the net. He seemed frightened when he saw 
us and stopped howlin’. There was a good deal 
of the net outside of the hogshead, but we 
wrapped that about it, over the top and bottom, 
so that we fastened him up still better than he 
was before. 

“Well, sir, I don’t want to make this story 
any longer than I can help, and there’s no need 
of my tellin’ you how I got that panther up to 
Titusville in my boat, and how Martin, as soon 
as he got through with his mail business, joined 
me, and we sailed up together. There we had 
the good luck to meet a man who had come 
down from the North to buy some young bears 
he had heard about, and when he saw our | 
panther he wasn’t long strikin’ a bargain for it. 
He paid us a good sum, although I reckon he | 
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cheated us; but as we didn’t know it at the 
time, of course we didn’t mind. 
*“‘Now that’s my story, but I can tell you 
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somethin’ that’s a good deal more wonderful 
than that. That happened nigh a year Ago, 
and I’ve got some of that money left yet!’’ 






BY IDA MAY JACKSON 


where Hilda was stolidly dipping choc- 

olate creams, and wondered if she had 
heard the news. But Hilda’s head, with its 
flaxen braids, was bent steadily over her work 
and betrayed noemotion. Like a well-regulated 
machine, she lifted the soft, white centers, 
dropped them into the pan of melted chocolate 
that was kept at the right temperature by a gas 
name underneath, and then, quickly returned 
them to a sheet of waxed paper, putting a little 
twist on each candied morsel by a deft turn of 
the wrist. 

Even Kittie’s eager eyes could detect no 
tremor in the movements of that hand. It was 
plain that nothing had happened to disturb 
Hilda’s peace of mind. Kittie sighed and 
looked down into her own pan of melted choco- 
late and at the tray of snowy mounds beside it. 
If she was to dip her usual number of creams 
that day she could not afford to lose any more 
time. Besides, was not her work needed now 
more than ever ? 

Presently Kittie’s curls were bent as low as 
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K "wie looked down the long table to 
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HAS LOST HIS MONEY AND THE FACTORY’S GOIN’ 
TO SHUT DOWN.” 





not imagined such a future for herself. She 
had gone to work just as she had gone to school, 
carrying home her wages on Saturday evenings 
just as she had once carried home her weekly 
reports on Fridays. It was what all the girls 
she knew did, and she thought nothing about it. 

But she did know that there was a difference 
between the Bradford factory and the other big 
places in town where candy was manufactured 
by the ton. It was not that the Bradford girls 
did not work ten long hours every day, just as 
the girls in other factories did, or that they were 
paid any better. Competition in the candy 
business was too sharp to permit any expensive 
philanthropy, but Bradford, it was generally, 
if reluctantly, acknowledged, did more for his 
work-people than any one else in town. 

Perhaps it was because he had two little 
daughters who had not so much as seen the 
inside of his establishment that made him feel 
particularly tender with the hundreds of little 
girls. who came to him for employment. He 
would have much preferred not to take them at 
all, but if they did not work for him they would 
work for some one else, since 
there was no law that could pre- 
vent them from working. 

So Bradford eased his con- 
science by doing what he could 
to make the time they spent at 
work more pleasant. It was he 
who had tried the plan of a fifteen 


the mornihg and of the afternoon, 
despite the assertions of his super- 
intendent that the loss of a half- 
hour’s work a day meant just so 
much Jess in the week’s total 
output. 

**Never mind, Tom,’’ he would 
say on such occasions. ‘‘If there 
were no better reason, kindness 
pays. They work better for the 
rest, don’t they ?’’ 

**Well,’’ half-assented 
**it don’t look natural.’’ 

Tom had likewise protested 
when a big brass urn was bought, 
and Bradford announced his 
intention of serving a cup of hot 
coffee free to every employé at 
noon. Was it not enough to buy 
gimeracks all round at Christmas, 
and to send pails of cold lemonade 
to the workrooms on hot summer 
days? - If you do too much for 
people, they will not do anything 


Tom, 


Hilda’s braids, and Kittie’s right hand was | for you, an argument that Bradford invariably 
moving with the same machine-like regularity, | met with an enigmatica! smile. 


as tray after tray was filled with the tempting | 


**We can’t tell about that,’’ he said, bringing 


sweets and carried away to the cooling-room by | the conversation to a close for the hundredth 


the very little girls who had not yet arrived at 
the dignity of being ‘‘hand-dippers.’’ It was 
one of these who had told the news to Kittie, 
whispering to her as she brought a fresh lot of 
fig and almond centers. 

**Factory’s goin’ to shut down,’’ she had said. 
**Mr. Bradford’s goin’ to fail.’’ 

‘Don’t believe it!’’ Kittie had responded, 
sharply, as a grown-up person of fifteen should 
speak to a mere child of thirteen who had no 


| business to be working in a factory, anyway, 


even if Kittie herself had started at twelve. 
**But he said so,’’ said, the unabashed 


| assistant, indicating the foreman with a sugary 
| thumb. 


**He told Jim the boss had lost all his 
money and was goin’ to shut up shop.’’ 

It was then that Kittie had put down her 
wire dipper and looked across at the unrespon- 
sive Hilda. Hilda, she felt sure, would have 
that same queer feeling of tightness in her 


| throat at the mere thought of any misfortune 
| coming to the ‘*boss.’’ 


For back of his cheery 
smile, they hac reason to know, lay a genuine 
kindliness of heart which strove for expression 
in ways that made the Bradford factory different 
from any other in the city. 

Kittie had known so little kindness in her 
short, sordid little life! There had been a few 
years divided between a noisy school with a 
teacher who did not understand and a more noisy 
home with a mother who, in the struggle for 
existence, had forgotten her childhood. 

Then had come the factory, as a matter of 
course. Born of factory-bred parents, knowing 
only children of other factory-bred mothers and 
fathers, Kittie had never thought of looking 
forward to anything else. In a vague way she 
knew that somewhere in the world there were 
girls who went to school indefinitely, and emerged 


|} at some far day school-teachers, or forewomen, 


or perhaps even glorified beings who wore 
marvelous clothes and called one ‘‘dear’’ in iow, 
| Sweet tones when the Pansy Club met at the 
' settlement Wednesday nights. 

But Kittie, in her wildest day-dreams, had 





time. ‘‘Besides, it’s a man’s sheer duty to do 
what he can.’’ 

**Bradford’s crazy !’’ said the other manufac- 
turers, hearing with unfeigned alarm of his 
intention to build a working people’s club-house 
so that his employés could have reading-rooms, 
a gymnasium and baths. 

But Bradford only laughed at their misgiv- 
ings. The club-house was only on: paper so 
far, and as for the other things he was doing, 
he declared them the best possible investment 
of capital. It was quite bad enough, he 
asserted, to run a business on the labor of 


children without trying to do all that a man | 


reasonably could to make life easier and brighter 
for them. 

He admitted that that was something that 
their fathers should have been doing, but since 
it was plain that some one was neglecting his 
duty, he, for the sake of his own pink-cheeked 
daughters, meant to do all he could. 

He never said anything of this to the girls in 
his factory. He really never said anything to 
them at all, except ‘‘Good morning!’’ when 
he happened to meet them, but every girl in the 
place cherished the memory of the smile which 
always accompanied the greeting. Kittie 
recalled how it had cheered her when she came 
back the day after her father was buried; and 
she remembered the check that had found its 
way to her widowed mother. 
factory was going to close; the boss was to lose 
all his money! 

Kittie winked back the tears and waited 
impatiently for the twelve o’clock whistle, but 
her hands after that first pause never stopped 
until the first blast blew. Then she laid down 
her dipper and ran over to where Hilda was 
carefully putting a true-lovers’ knot on a 
chocolate-covered peppermint. 

‘‘Hurry up!’’ said Kittie. 
thing to tell you.’’ 


“I’ve got some- 


**All right,’’ said Hilda, viewing her work | 


with pride. She was a young person of slow 
movements and limited English. 


minutes’, rages" in the middle of’ 


And now the | 





| Kittie. 











**Come over in our corner and I’1l tell you!’’ 
urged Kittie. 

Hilda produced a tin lunch-box. 
yours ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Kittie, who had forgotten 


**Where’s 


all about eating. ‘‘Hilda, have you heard about 
it? Did you know the boss has lost his money 
and the factory’s goin’ to shut down an’ —’’ 
The warm-hearted Irish girl began to sob. 
Hilda listened stolidly. It was difficult for her 
to express her emotions in words, but her blue 
eyes grew moist and her rye-bread sandwich 
took on a strange new saltiness. 

**But what can we do?’’ she said, despair- 
ingly. ‘*We ain’t rich people. ’’ 

Kittie nodded her head mournfully. ‘‘It’d 
be awful workin’ for any one else,’’ she said. 
*‘Wish I could work for him forever!’’ Then 
she stopped and stared at Hilda’s rotund 
countenance. 

**Vas iss ?’’ asked Hilda, putting an appre- 
hensive finger to her cheek. 

**T’ve got it!’’ Kittie fairly screamed. 
**That’s what we’ll do.’’ 

**Do what ?’’ said the wondering Hilda. 

‘Work for nothin’!’’ cried Kittie, her eyes 
sparkling. ‘‘I’ll bet the girls will do it! Come 
along, I’m goin’ to tell ’em!’’ and dragging 
Hilda by a corner of her blue gingham apron, 
Kittie ran down the long room to the corner 
where most of the girls had congregated for 
their noon meal. 

‘*Ain’t she a crazy thing ?’’ commented Millie 
Dulaney, who was seventeen and had a beau 
and fine airs in consequence. 

**Kittie’s all right,’’ said Rosie Berger, who 
lived next door to the Maguires, and by virtue of 
being the oldest hand among the girls wielded 
some authority. ‘* There ain’t nothing she 
won’t do for you if she takes a notion. Ain’t 
that so, Kittie ?’’ she asked, as the little Irish 
girl came to an abrupt stop in front of her. 
Kittie was too excited to reply. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ asked Rosie. 

**Ain’t you heard ?’’ said Kittie. ‘‘Don’t 
you know the boss is hard up and is goin’ to 
shut down the factory ?’’ 

The girls stared at her in astonishment. 

**I told you she was crazy,’’ said the superior 
Millie. 

‘But it’s so,’’ said Kittie, stoutly; ‘‘the 
foreman said so.’’ 

**Well,’’? said Millie, smartly, ‘‘I don’t see 
what we’ve got to do about it if it is.’’ 

**You keep still!’? commanded Rosie, who 
was not demonstrative of her power unless there 
was occasion for it. ‘‘Now go on, Kittie. If 
it’s true, what can we do about it ?’’ 

**I’ve got an idea,’’ said Kittie, more slowly. 
Somehow her enthusiasm was ebbing away,’and 
her wonderful plan seemed less easy of execution 
and less positive of results in the cold glitter of 
Millie Dulaney’s black eyes. ‘‘Anyway, I had 
one. Guess it won’t do, though. I thought 
mebbe we could do something, but —’’ 

**What was it ?’’ insisted Rosie. 

*‘We might work for nothin’,’’ said Kittie, 
slowly. 

**For nothin’!’’ repeated Millie, scornfully. 
Some of the girls tittered. ‘‘What are you 
talking about ?’’ even Rosie said. 

Opposition was all that Kittie’s Lrish heart 
needed to fan dying enthusiasm into life. ‘‘See 
here!’’ she said. ‘‘It ain’t as if we had loads 
of money. If we had, there ain’t none of us, 
*cept it’s Millie, who wouldn’t lend it all to the 
boss after all he’s done for us. But we ain’t 
got it. But we’ve got something else. We’ve 
gotour work. We could lend him that, couldn’t 
we? §S’pose we agreed to work for a month and 
take no wages until he could pay up? An’ 
8’pose we said we’d wait for the back wages he 
owes us now and is worryin’ about, I expect ? 
That would be something, if every one in the 
factory did it.’’ 

Some of the girls looked thoughtful. Even . 
when one is making only three and four dollars 
a week it means something of a sacrifice to give 
itup. Perhaps it means even more than when 
one is making thirty and forty dollars. Besides, 
there were the fathers and mothers at home to 
be considered. What would they say when the 
customary envelope was not forthcoming on 
Saturday night? They had said enough as it 
was because the last two weeks the help had not 
been paid. 

**We won’t make any money at all if there’s 
a shut-down,”’ said Kittie, interpreting their 
thoughts. ‘There ain’t much work anywhere. 
My brother’s been out of a job for a month, 
and things ain’t very pleasant at home. We 
wouldn’t be gettin’ any wages anyway, you 
see, an’ we wouldn’t have any comin’, either. 
Mr. Bradford’!l pay up some time.’’ 

**He’s awful nice to us,’’ put in Hilda. 

**You bet!’’ said one of the older girls, 
emphatically. 

**What’s he ever done for us ?’’ asked Millie 
Dulaney. 

**You’d better go back to Beals’ and see the 
difference!’’ said Rose, sharply. ‘“The rest of 
us know without goin’. Say, Kittie, I’ll do it 
if the rest will.’’ 

That was all that was needed. 

**I’ll do it, too,’’ said one of .the other girls. 
**Me, too,’’ chimed in another; and presently 
all the group, even to Millie Dulaney, were 
pledged. 

*“Now come on, let’s tell the rest,’’ said 
Through the factory went the girls, 
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Kittie at their head, her eyes shining, her whole | friends knew meant he would win or die fight- 
face alive with joy at the thought of being able | ing. After all, things were not quite so bad as 
to help her friend, the boss. As they went | Kittie’s fancy had painted. It did look like 


they told the story and their plan of rescue, | failure, an absurd failure since it hinged on so | 


Kittie enthusiastically explaining and the others small a sum. But there had been a somewhat 
indorsing it with many interruptions. There indiscreet expansion of the plant, too close 
were between two and three hundred employés | “‘sailing to the wind,’’ too generous a faith 
in the place, and the girls went from top to | in others’ promises, and in the end disaster for 
bottom of the building, to make sure that every | himself, since there had seemed to be no one to 


one was told. 


whom he could turn for temporary relief. But 


The men in the mixing-rooms, where the | the busy season would begin presently, and 


sugar was boiling in great caldrons, looked up 
impatiently when their quarters were invaded. 


perhaps the new holiday stock, planned months 
ago, would sell rapidly. It seemed ridiculous 


Some of them laughed when Kittie outlined her | even to talk of failure, when if things could 


scheme. 
**You little idiot!’’ said one. 


‘*Look out, Joe! The youngster’s pretty near 


right,’”’? said a broad-slouldered man. ‘‘The 
old man’s been mighty white! We’ve known 
he was in trouble a good while, and we’ve been 
sorry enough about it, but none of us has ever 
thought of tryin’ to help him.’’ 

‘*Why should we ?’’ asked Joe, just as Millie 
had done. 

‘**Well,’’ said the first man, slowly, ‘‘I don’t 
believe you’ve forgotten the time when your 
boy died with scarlet fever. How would you 
have paid the doctor’s bill and the funeral 
expenses if it hadn’t been for the old man ?”’ 

The other shifted his feet uneasily. ‘*You’re 
right, Jim,’’ he said, presently. ‘‘But it’s queer 
to havea kid like that tellin’ a man what to do.’? 

**Kittie,’”’ said Jim, ‘‘suppose you go and 
tell him? Say that if he’ll keep the factory 
going, we’ll work a month and let our pay run 
on until he’s straightened out. That will mean 
several thousand dollars, and perhaps he’ll pull 
through. ’Tain’t much, compared with what 
we'd like to do, but it might help. Trot along, 
kid, and tell him.’’ 

**Me ?”? said Kittie, in confusion. 
can’t!’? 

**Yes, you can,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Besides, it’s 
your scheme. Now skip, before the one o’clock 
whistle blows !’’ 

Kittie turned to obey. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ said the practical Hilda. 
**You’ve cried chocolate all over your face once. ’’ 

Then, while the girls giggled hysterically, 
Hilda calmly led Kittie to the nearest faucet 
and energetically scrubbed her face with a 
corner of her apron. It was a pink-cheeked 
maid that ran down the stairs, through the 
stock-rooms, through the shipping-rooms and 
into the office, deserted by all but the head of 
the firm, who had had no appetite for luncheon. 

He sat at his desk, his head in his hand, but 
he looked up wearily as Kittie rapped. It was 
not often that any employé visited the office, 
and Bradford would have been surprised if his 
mind had not been engrossed with other things. 

As it was, he smiled, not such a smile as 
Kittie held in her memory, but the kindly, 
patient smile of a man who sees defeat ahead, 
but is strong enough to meet it courageously. 

‘**What is it ?’’ he asked. 

**Please,’’ said Kittie, timidly, ‘‘they say— 
they say—O Mr. Bradford, they say you’ve 
lost all your money an’ the factory’s goin’ to 
close, and we’ll all have to leave and —’’ And 
then Kittie broke down completely. 


“Oh, I 


**‘Well,’’ said Bradford, sharply, ‘‘what is | 


that to you? You’ll be paid!’’ 

“It ain’t that,’’ said Kittie, ‘‘it ain’t that. 
We don’t want you to shut down at all, and we’re 
awfully sorry, and we don’t care whether you 
have any money or not, ’cause we’ll work for 
you anyway, and —’’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’’ demanded 
Bradford. 

**Workin’,’”’ said Kittie, valiantly. ‘‘We 
don’t want no wages. Anyway, we don’t want 
any for a long time, and 
then you can save a lot 
of money, and p’r’aps 
you won’t have to shut 
down at all.’’ 

Then Kittie, having 
at last found her tongue, 
went on, telling in her 
own way and with infi- 
nite detail just what 
had happened up- 
stairs. The man at the 
desk listened in silence. 
Once or twice he put 
his hand to his throat 
as if he were choking, 
and then he dropped 
his head and sat 
so still that Kittie was sure he was offended. 

**Perhaps he’s mad,’’ she said to herself, 
taking instant fright at the terrible thought of 
having given offense to the boss. She shivered 
at her own temerity. How had she dared to be 
so familiar ? 

**We didn’t mean to—to—do what we hadn’t 
ought to,’’ she said, in an abashed voice, from 
which the glad, enthusiastic note that had won 
her a hearing in the workrooms had quite 
disappeared. She was very sober now. ‘‘You 
see,’’ she said, timidly, ‘‘it was just ’cause 
you’ve been so good to us and ’cause we liked 

”? 

‘Did they all say that, Kittie ?’? Bradford 
asked, softly. 

**Yes, sir, and Jim said it might help you to 
straighten things out.’’ 

The man at the desk put his lips together and 
threw back his shoulders in the way that his 
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only be tided over for a month or so everything 
would be safe. : 
**You could pay it all back some time,’’ said 
Kittie. 
Bradford sprang to his feet. 
said, with a new ring in his voice as he looked 
|down into her eager, upturned face, “‘we’ll do 
/it! Go back and tell my friends up-stairs that 
| I’m proud to be helped by them, and that with 
their assistance we’ll pull it through.’’ 


**Kittie,’’ he 


| Three weeks later Bradford ran lightly up 
| the stairs to the workroom, scorning the slower 
elevator, and stopped near the table where 


| Kittie’s fingers flashed above her pan of choco- | 


| late. There had been no pay-day for three 
| successive Saturday nights, and the mothers 
and fathers had grumbled. But the children 
had had their argument ready. There was not 
much work to be had anywhere, they pointed 
out, and besides, some day the boss would be 
on his feet again. 


tent. A strange new feeling of comradeship | 
had come over the workers, and from Irish 
Kittie busy at her chocolate-dipping to broad- 
shouldered Jim in the boiling-rooms each one 
was inspired with something that made work a 


joy. 

Bradford, looking down the room and catching | 
responsive smiles everywhere, was thrilled anew | 
with a warm and vitalizing sense of common | 
brotherhood, such as had been his since Kittie | 
had come to his office three weeks ago. 

*‘Just one minute!’’ he said, in a ringing | 
voice. ‘‘I thought you’d like to know that it’s 
all right now. Wages and back pay to-morrow. 
We’ve got the biggest order we ever had, and 
the ‘Fatinitzas’ are a splendid success. I —’’ 
he looked down at Kittie and smiled cheerily, 
although his voice broke—‘‘I’m much obliged 
to you, my friends!’’ 











NE hundred years ago 
Jackson Square was 
the center of the city 

of New Orleans. It was 
then called the Plaza de 
Armas, and where: to-day 
stands the bronze statue of 
Andrew Jackson, there arose 
a tall. standard bearing the 
banner of Spain. 

The proud colors floated 
serenely and securely over 
the little city of six thousand 
souls. It was not, indeed, a 
city of Spain’s own flesh and 
blood, of its own foundation 
or conquest, like other cities 
over which the banner waved 
in the southern country of the 
New World. New Orleans 
was but an adopted child in 
the kingdom of Spain—a 
child, one may say, who had 
been abandoned by its own parents in the ill 
fortunes of war. For France, defeated in arms 
and driven from the continent of America by 
her stronger foe, England, had been forced to 
abandon land that she nad settled and homes 
she had built, and the families she had reared 
there. 

But in delivering over her American children 
to the conqueror she had, as it were, reserved 
|one wee child, New Orleans, whom she gave 
in charge to her neighbor and kinsman, Spain. 
And the French city, as any French child 
adopted by Spanish parents would have had to 
do, learned the language and grew up in the 
customs and manners of its new guardians. 

The city, with its surrounding country, called 
the Territory of Orleans, had been Spanish 
now for thirty years; and it had become indeed 
Spanish in appearance. But it was still a 
French child. It clung to its French name and 
cherished its French traditions; and when it 
dreamed, as the saying 
ran, it dreamed in 
French and of France. 
Spain had taught it 
much in the way of 
government, religion 
and dignity of life; 
she had given it beauty 
and charm and ease of 
manner and grace of 
diction. But she could 
not change the blood 
that flowed in its veins ; 
that was French, and 
remained so. 

In the cathedral, the 
same cathedral that 
faces the square and the 
monument to Jackson and the Mississippi River 
to-day, a Spanish bishop and Spanish priests 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the com- 
munity. No other form of Christianity but the 
Roman Catholic was permitted in it. 

In the Cabildo, the same Cabildo of to-day, 
the massive building that stands on the right 
hand of the cathedral, there assembled the 








Cabildo,’’ as it was called. 


escribanos, who, bearing their official wands 


EpiTors’ Note. In 1808, one hundred years ago, 
the United States acquired, by purchase from France, 
the vast territory known as Louisiana. This event, so 
momentous in our national history, is to be celebrated 
next year by the great exposition in St. Louis. The 
present article derives peculiar interest from these 
circumstances, and when, in the issue for January 
it is supplemented by Mr. J. K. Hosmer’s strikin: 
account of “The American Dioscuri,” an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the two most 
important, yet most widely differing, points of interest 
in connection with the great Louisiana purchase wil 
| have been given to The Companion readers. 
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THE OLD BANK ON TOULOUSE STREET. 





In the factory itself there had been no discon- | 











Spanish nuns; in the church schools, for boys, 
only Spanish priests. 

In the streets and in the city market—the 
old French market of to-day—negroes adding a 
patois Spanish to their patois French formed 
the mixed patois that to-day is called ‘‘creole,’’ 
a soft, musical, flowing dialect that is also 
called ‘‘gumbo,’’ because it resembles the famous 
New Orleans dish of that name, which, it is 
maintained, only a creole cook can make, and 


| only a creole palate can enjoy. 


Spanish songs were sung in the streets at night 
to the accompaniment of the Spanish guitar. 
Spanish dances were danced in the cabarets. 


Gay Life of the Old City. 


Fag tdeare three sides of the city ran the 
Spanish defenses, a wall—a rampart of earth 
three feet high, surmounted by a palisade twelve 
feet high made of closely driven stout timbers. 
Outside of this was a canal, or moat, forty-five 
feet wide and seven deep. 

Along the river front the high, well-built 
levee served as a rampart. It was planted with 
shade - trees, and in pleasant weather was a 


| favorite Sunday promenade for children and 


their nurses. It was always well lined with 
ships and smaller sailing vessels and other 
craft, coming from all parts of America and 
Europe; and their various crews in their motley 
clothing and of motley nationality, with their 
endless variety of antics, pranks and jokes, and 
calls and salutations, furnished a never-failing 
entertainment to their audience. 

At the ends of the city levee arose two formi- 





WICH G | 
: and staffs and insignia of | 
office, and dressed in the cos- 
tume prescribed by Spanish 
etiquette, and preceded by a 
functionary bearing a silver 
mace, marched in solemn pro- 
cession’ on appointed days to 
the council-chamber. 

The council-chamber, the 
sala capitular, as it was 
called, is one of the historic 
rooms in the United States. 
In it the official transfer of 
Louisiana, according to the 
articles of the cession, was 
made by the French commis- 
sioner to the American; and 
the articles were signed and 
sealed there. And from its 
gallery the change in the 
destiny of the country was 
proclaimed, and in the sight 
of the commissioners the flag 
of the United States standing there was raised 
for the first time in Louisiana, and spread out | 
from the staff where the flag of France, Spain, 
}and France again had opened its folds to the 
breeze. 

The Cabildo deliberated in Spanish, and the 
minutes of their meetings were methodically 
recorded in the clear, beautiful handwriting of 
the time in ponderous tomes that may be seen | 
in the city archives to-day. 








The Queer Old City Prison. 


EHIND the great council-chamber, and 
across a small courtyard, was the Calaboza 
of a hundred years ago—the city prison of to- 
day. Then, as now, delinquents were confined in 
three rows of small rooms, with massive doors 
and grated windows, the first row opening on 
the ground, the second and third entered by a 
small gallery to which a small stairway ascends. 
Dismal indeed it must be there on cold, wet, 
gray days; but when the weather is fair, and 
fortunately it is almost always fair in New 
Orleans, the little courtyard lets in a cheery 
light and a sight of the blue sky above. 

At night a hundred years ago a great lantern, 
in a bracket of hand-wrought iron, shed its 
fitful light over the gloom. Electricity illumi- 
nates it now, but bracket and lamp still remain. 
Every Friday, according to the Spanish regula- 
tion, the alcaldes and alguazils, accompanied 
by their official scrivener or notary, made a 
visitation of the prison, and examined the 
prisoners as to the cause and time of their arrest, 
and released those who were detained for small 
debts that they were too poor to pay. 

On the eves of the great church festivals of 
Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, the governor 
himself, with all his official staff, made a 
visitation of the prisons, when all who were 
incarcerated for small debts and minor offenses 
were set at liberty. Glad must have seemed the 





Spanish city council, the ‘‘council of the august 
It consisted of an 
alfarez real, alcaldes, regidores, alguazils, | night at frequent intervals, calling out the hour 





little courtyard then, however somber the sky 


| was, and joyfully indeed must the cathedral 
bells next door have greeted the days that were | 


heralded by such acts of mercy! 


Spanish watchnien patrolled the streets at 


and the state of the weather in a loud voice. 
As they generally had to announce sereno— 
fine — weather, they themselves were called 
serenos, and were known as such. 

The little children were given Spanish names 
in baptism, and were placed under the protection 
of Spanish saints. At the schools they were 
taught the Spanish language. In the Ursulines’ 
Convent, the school for girls, there were only 





dable little forts, built according to the best 


|military architecture of the day, pentagon- 


shaped, with a parapet eighteen feet high, 
covered with brick, and armed with a dozen 
twelve- and eighteen-pounders. St. Charles 
was the name of the lower, St. Louis of the 
upper, fort. 

Between the forts, about the center of the 
city, was a stout little battery, which com- 
manded the river, with its guns crossing fire 
with the forts. In the rear of the city there 
were two more forts and a battery, but these 
were neither so strongly built nor so well kept 
up as those in front. 

In truth, the spirit to maintain the military 
efficiency of the city defenses had departed with 
the governor who erected them, the spirited and 
brave Baron de Carondelet. A hundred years 
ago the governor, Manuel de Salcedo, a brigadier- 
general in the army of Spain, was old and infirm, 
and completely under the power of his gay young 
son and a troop of dependents and favorites, 
who seemed to think of nothing in the way of 
fighting but the duels and brawls that came of 
their mad roistering in the streets. 

There had been, in truth, such long years of 
peace and comfortable ease under the Spanish 
rule, and life was so gay and pleasant in the 
little city; with such a constant round of 
pleasures (balls and theater, not only all winter, 
but all the year); money was so plentiful and 
luxury so cheap that there seemed no space in 
life or temper for aught but good-natured enjoy- 
ment. The domestic establishments were as 
| large as small hotels, and however large they 
| were, there were always more servants than 
|work for them to do; for every household 
supported great retinues of slaves, three and 
sometimes four generations of them living 
under the same roof with four generations of 
masters. 

The ladies and gentlemen dressed in the 
fashions of France, furnished by importers 
whose displays of silks, satins, velvets, laces, 
muslins, jewelry, feathers, and so forth, equaled 
those of the most brilliant shops of Paris. After 
the cathedral service on Sundays and féte days, 
when the population would take a turn in the 
Plaza de Armas,—the grandes dames and 
the chevaliers, barons, counts, the beaus and 
belles, in all the gallantry of their dress and 
manner,—it was said by travellers that New 
Orleans was not an American but a European 
capital. 

So the earthworks of Carondelet’s walls were 
| trampled down by vagrant cattle and guillied by 
| rain, unheeded by the population or authorities. 
The short timbers of the palisades, rotted and 
undermined, fell down or were blown down 
by storm-winds; the canal, filled in by its 
|crumbling sides, became a stagnant marsh, a 
breeding-place for reptiles and crawfish and eels. 





Pomp and Display of the Rich. 


Bos outside this foul - smelling, noxious 
boundary, the cleared land extended up and 
down the river front, and at the back of the city 
along the beautiful Bayou St. John, famous then 
| as now for its oaks, arose beautiful and costly 
villas, whose ladies and gentlemen could be 
seen on any fine day driving into the city in all 
the pomp and display of European aristocracy. 
And beyond the villas, still farther from the 
city, but within driving and riding distance of 
it, were great sugar-plantations, whose owners 
were the millionaires of that day. Across the 
river, also, was a line of rich plantations, whose 
owners used to cross over to the city in hand- 
some barges, rowed by three or four benches of 
oarsmen. 
Thus, although the population within the 
city walls was reckoned at only five thousand, 
the actual population within the limits that the 
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city occupies to-day was from ten to twelve 
thousand. 

But like the fortifications around the city, so 
was the power of Spain over it, crumbling and 
tottering. The blood of a new century and a 
new country, like new wine in old bottles, 
threatened to burst asunder the limitations of 
the old monarchy. Outside the Spanish earth- 
works, and outside the jealous barriers of 
Spanish protective duties, a new era and a new 
sovereignty were camping, the era of commercial 
freedom and American development. 

Above the Spanish city, beyond Fort St. 
Louis and the upper or the Tchoupitoulas gate, 
across the stagnant canal—Canal Street of to-day 
—was the flatboat landing, extending for a mile 
along the river-banks. The Faubourg Sainte 
Marie it was called a hundred years ago; and 
also the ‘‘American Quarter’’—as the creoles 
still call it. 

In the spring and summer here were moored 
to the bank a line of flatboats, sometimes two 
and even three deep; and along the river-bank 
stretched a corresponding line of rude, hastily 
constructed wooden buildings, warehouses, 
sheds, shanties, cabins; a sprawling, ungainly 
settlement it was, but the beginning of the new 
city, which, like the lean, ill-favored kine of 
Pharaoh’s dream, was to eat up the fat, well- 
favored kine that had come first out of the river. 

The large flatboats would arrive, heavily 
laden with what was then first known in 
commerce as ‘‘Western produce’’: corn, wheat, 
flour, tobacco, salt meat, tallow, lard, hides and 
skins of the deer, beaver and: bear—all the 
produce of the teeming fertility of the great 
West. 

Every tributary of the Mississippi contributed 
its quota of flatboats to the mother river, and 
every flatboat brought its quota of hardy flat- 
boatmen, ‘The transportation was free, and it 
was open to all; there was no competition in 
it, to give one the advantage over another ; all 
boats, big and little, floated down the same 
current, which had the same rate of speed for 
all. And in the springtime the current made 
records of speed that seemed as wonderful then 
as the records of steam to-day. 

The brawny, lusty flatboatmen gave them- 
selves up to the full spirit of their voyage and 
their holiday. For the trip to New Orleans 
was the end and reward of their long year of 
toil. They had no harder work to do than, day 
by day, to keep their unwieldy craft well steered 
into the middle of the river, and at night to tie 
up to a safe bank. Food was plentiful; they 
fished as they glided along; and hunted, too, for 
deer; and bear, opossum and coon were always 
to be found along the bank, within range of their 
sure aim and unerring rifles. 

At night around their camp-fires they played 
their banjos, sang songs and danced the jigs for 
which they were famous. They had 
no fear of their market; they were 
always sure of quick sales and ready 
profits in New Orleans. The Spanish 
government alone bought two million 
pounds of tobacco from them annually, 
and the city depended upon them for 
its supply of breadstuffs and salt meats, 
and there were always ships in port 
waiting for them to get a return load 
of freight. 

After the flatboat-load was disposed 
of the flatboat itself was sold, to be 
broken up for the timber, which was 
used for various purposes, among others 
for the planking of sidewalks. For 
years in New Orleans these had no 
other name but ‘‘gunnels’’ (from gun- 
wales). 

After all their business was trans- 
acted, when the money for their produce 
was well secured in their wallets, the 
flatboatmen would turn into the Spanish 
eity for one night’s carouse and jollity. 
The staid, luxurious citizens would 
then fasten their doors and windows; 
the governor would double the number 
of the serenos on the streets; and the 
prudent creoles would avoid the coffee- 
houses, for ‘‘the young giants of the 
West,’’ as they were called, in their 
coonskin caps and leather shirts, would 
for a while take possession of the town. 

Every year, as the number of flat- 
boats at the flatboat landing increased, 
and their loads increased in value, and 
the bands of the flatboatmen also 
increased in number and recklessness, 
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of the West to the free use of the Mississippi. 
The West answered as follows: ‘“The Missis- 
sippi is ours. by the law of nature. Our rivers 
swell it and flow into it, and flow with it into 
the Gulf. Its mouth is the only issue which 
nature has given to our waters, and we wish to 
use it for our vessels at our pleasure. If our 
liberty in this matter is disputed, nothing shall 








prevent our taking possession of the capital, and 
when we are once masters of it, we shall know 
how to maintain ourselves there.’’ 

This threat, and the determination and ability 
to execute it, to take real possession of the city, 
as they had so often done in fun already, was 
what brought about one hundred years ago the 
cession of Louisiana to the United States. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 





| VIll.—In Blue and in Gray. 


ELL worth all our trouble 
W was it to see that long- 

absent son and daughter 
again at the old homestead, and 
to feel that the sad animosities of the Civil War 
were brushed aside in a moment by filial affec- 
tion and charity. In 1872 some of us had hardly, 
as yet, begun to forget and forgive. That night, 
however, we all felt our hearts swell with the 
new, sweeter impulse to be friends again, and 
let bygones be bygones. 

When we who were not of kindred blood had 
kept to ourselves in the dining-room as long as 
we could, the golden-wedding supper was cried 
aloud at the parlor door. Fifty plates were 
laid. Every chair was filled. At the head of 
the table sat the bride and groom, Sylvia on 
their right, Lester on their left; and the latter 
put us all at ease by a little speech of heartfelt 
thanks to us. 

When at last the eatables had gone their 
destined way, the colonel, still jocular and 
merry, announced the golden-wedding poem. 

‘*Friends, dearly beloved, and all good people, 
pause!’’ he cried. ‘‘Cease from these creature 
comforts. Enough is enough. A feast of a 
different order awaits you—a feast of song, 
a flow of poesy. The pinions of the muse 
flutter for flight. Our old friend of many years, 
the parson, has written somewhat, and entreats 
your good attention. So lend him your ears.’’ 

Up rose then the Reverend Jesse, at the foot of 
the table, and opened his epithalamium: ‘‘In 
honor [for thus he dedicated it] of my two dear 
old friends, Milly and Andrew, and of their 
long -absent son and daughter, now happily 
returning to them across the gulf and desert of 
war.”’ 

Then followed the poem, in even meter and 
pleasing rimes. But since it would occupy 
three columns, I am reluctantly compelled to 
omit it from my narrative. It depicted with 








many quaint touches of humor the marriage of 
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‘IT'S CONQUER OR DIE, THIS TIME, COLONEL.”’ 


Gen Unusual Stories by C. A. Stephens 


‘ . 


‘army to Washington 
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is preéminently an anniversary of 
the past, and brings with it a 
thousand tender memories of dear 
ones who have gone from us. It 
is best so. The golden-wedded 
are no longer young. It is the 
rich autumn of life, not the springtime. 

**And if I now speak of Freeland, who died 
in battle for the Union, it is not to the dispar- 











of a mile distant, every gun of which was 
trained to enfilade us as we advanced. 

*‘General Pope and his staff had ridden up in 
the rear. I could see the general himself, stand- 
ing under a clump of sycamores, observing the 
Confederate line through his field-glass. 

*‘Owing to the illness of Captain Green, Free- 
land was in command of his company. He 
stood a few steps in advance of the men, who 
had already fixed bayonets. We spoke for a 
moment, as I passed along the line. ‘It’s con- 
quer or die, this time, colonel,’ he remarked, in 
a low tone. 

‘* ‘We must carry that embankment,’ I replied, 
‘and drive Jackson into the woods, or only our 
legs can save us.’ 

**Freeland was so much like a son to me that 
I had come to speak confidentially to him on all 
subjects. 

** *There will not be many of us left to run 
when those batteries open,’ he replied, with a 
nod off to the left, where we could see the enemy’s 
brass guns glisten through the thin line of trees 
by the rail fence. 

** ‘Our one chance is to reach that embank- 
ment as quickly as possible,’ I said. ‘Tell 





agement of that other son who fought and fell 
on the other side. 
For we who have 
met the men of the 
South on the battle- 
field know that they 
were equally brave, 
equally honest and 
devoted to what they 
believed to be the 


right. 
“It was when we 
fought that ill- 


advised battle at 
Manassas. General 
McClellan was then 
returning with his 


from his unsuccessful Penin- 
sular campaign. General 
Pope had just been placed in 
command of the new Army of 
Virginia. 

‘Of the personal valor and patriot- 
ism of General Pope there was never 
any question, I believe, nor had he ever 
plotted to secure political advancement. 
When he was given command, his first 
instinct was to fight. But he proved not 
equal to that past master of military 
strategy, ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, when 
backed by the experience and good judg- 
ment of General Lee. 

‘During the month of August, 1862, 
the Army of Virginia, under its new leader, | 
was on the Rappahannock. Unknown to us, 

however, General Jackson had marched 
his corps through Thoroughfare Gap, 
and by a sudden flank movement cap- 
tured a large amount of commissary 
supplies at Manassas Junction. 

**This bold exploit placed the Union 
general and his army in a most serious 
predicament. General Pope considered | 
that but two courses were open to him: | 
he must give battle to Lee on ground of | 
the latter’s own choosing, or abandon the 
advance on Rithmond. It was character- 
istic of General Pope that he determined 
to fight. 

“It was under such adverse cireum- 

is stances that the Union forces assaulted 
the Confederate lines on the morning of 
August 29, 1862. 

‘Not a man among us but felt the 
extreme gravity of the situation; but 
we knew that we must drive Jackson’s 
division from the long line of railway 
embankment on the rising ground upon 
our right to gain even an opportunity | 
to retreat. This position General Pope 
ordered Hooker to attack. Three bri- 
gades of Hooker’s men charged with 
bayonets fixed, and reached the top of 





forced back by superior numbers. Gen- 
eral Kearney’s division, with others, 
followed, but met with no better success. 

‘Tn these fruitless efforts we had lost 


nearly or quite eight thousand men. | 


The dead lay where they fell; many of 
the wounded had not been removed; and 


the wiseacres shook their heads and predicted | the bride and groom and numerous events of their | the night of the 29th passed drearily enough. 


political changes. 

Time and time again the Spanish attempted 
to close the Mississippi to the increasing com- 
merce and aggressive force of the West, and 
time and time again the West forced Spain to 
open the port to them. The trade attained 
to such great proportions that from Kentucky 
and Mississippi alone the produce exported 
amounted to one million six hundred and 
twenty-two thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two dollars. 

And then it became clear to Spain, to 
France, and also to the United States, that New 
Orleans belonged to the Mississippi River, not 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans, and that 
the country that possessed the one must possess 
the other. 

In 1802 the Spanish authorities in New 
Orleans issued their last order against the rights 


subsequent life. 


had finished, yet all listened intently and with- 
out weariness. 

*‘Shall we now disperse, kind hosts ?’’ said 
the colonel. 

**No, no! Oh, no!’’ cried Aunt Milly, vehe- 
mently. ‘“This comes but once in fifty years! 
Don’t go home! May nights are short. Don’t | 
go home till morning!’’ 

But the colonel’s jocund mood had changed. 
‘*Thus far, in the hurry of life since the war, 
I have not had opportunity to meet you,’’ said 
he, ina softer, altered voice. ‘‘But now, dear 
old friends and schoolmates of the early years, 
and you, Sylvia and Lester, I may improve this 
occasion to tell you something of your soldier 
son and brother, and how bravely he met death 
in his country’s service; for a golden wedding 








**Still hopeful of victory, General Pope suc- 


the corps of General Fitz-John Porter upon the 
field, and ordered another assault. 

*““My regiment, and with it my godson, 
Lieutenant Freeland Chase, made a part of this 
attacking force, which was formed in three 
double lines. The men were so hopeless of 
success that the officers felt the necessity of 
leading the charge in person. We had four 
hundred yards of rising ground to cross before 
reaching the long yellow embankment behind 
which swarmed dense masses of Confederate 
infantry. 

“On our right was a patch of oak woods. 
Off to the left ran a rail fence, bordered by a 
thin line of trees, through the branches of 
which we could plainly see not less than eight 
batteries of the enemy’s artillery about a quarter 










“A FAINT VOICE CALLED TO ME.” 


your men so. We are safer fighting up there 
hand to hand with 
the bayonet than with 
those guns raking us. 
Once we are over the 
embankment they 
will not fire shell or 
canister into their 
own men.’ 

***That’s what I 

have just told them,’ 
replied Freeland. 
‘But it’s an awful 
mistake, colonel. 
Every man knows 
it. But we must 
do our duty—and 
we will!’ 
**A moment after, the 
order to charge came, 
and the whole line went 
forward with a savage 
rush. Instantly the 
Confederate embank- 
ment in front blazed 
with rifle-fire, and on 
our left flank forty-eight 
guns opened on us with 
a thunderous crash that 
shook the earth. 

‘Words faintly de- 
scribe such a charge as 
that —the tumultuous 
forward run, the ex- 
plosion of shells, the cries and groans as men 
dropped, pierced or torn in pieces. 

**The embankment in front was hidden in 
powder-smoke, but we were approaching it. 
Freeland had outrun me a little; three privates 
were also outstripping me when a shell burst 
close over our heads with a deafening detona- 
tion. I was untouched, but all four of the men 
in advance of me fell headlong. 

‘IT ran to Freeland, and as I stopped to see 
how badly he was hurt, he raised himself on 
one knee and saw me. He could not speak. 
A fragment of shell had inflicted a terrible 
wound in his throat; but he motioned to me 
twice to go on and leave him, his last conscious 
thought being evidently for the success of the 
charge. 

**He died before I could doanything. Mean- 
while our second and third lines ran past me, 
and I followed them. None of us reached the 
embankment, however, but we came so close 
up under it that General Pope, from where he 
stood in the rear, is said to have exclaimed, ‘It’s 
ours! I’ve beaten Stonewall Jackson !’ 

**But the strong Confederate line behind the 
embankment received us with so destructive 
| and withering a fire that those not killed recoiled 
| in confusion, and Pope’s defeat was added to 
the many terrible reverses of the Federal arms. 
| **Yet this at least should comfort you in your 


the embankment, which they held for | bereavement, dear friends. Your son died a 
several minutes, till, decimated by the | brave soldier, leading his men to the assault, 
Confederate fire, they were overborne and | doing his full duty in his country’s service; 


and he, at least, was spared ‘the humiliation of 
| Sharing our hurried retreat. ’’ 
| Lester was the first to break the saddened 
silence that followed Colonel Strong’s narrative. 
“It may seem strange,’’ he said, ‘‘yet I deem 
| it not inappropriate to accompany this tribute 
| my dead brother Freeland with one to that 
| son and brother in our family who fills a soldier’s 
| grave at Vicksburg. Father and mother here 


Eleven o’clock struck before the poet-parson | ceeded during the morning of the 30th in bringing | never knew him; I regret that they did not. 


If they had known him they would have loved 
him as truly as I did. Of my sister’s affection 
and her grief I will not trust myself to speak. 
Her white hair at so early an age is mute 
evidence of that great sorrow of her life. 

“The fighting which ushered in the siege 
and fall of Vicksburg was my first experience 
of war,’’ continued Lester. ‘‘I sincerely hope 
it will be my last. 

*‘On the forenoon of May 22, 1863, General 
Grant, then at the outset of his national career 
and still distrusted at Washington, assaulted 
our long line of fortifications round Vicksburg, 
and was for the time repulsed. My own duties 
were with the commissariat; but after our 
retreat within the city there was little to do in 
that department, except to watch the Federal 




















bombs, and when the assault was made I 
procured a rifle and went forward to the south- 
erly salient of the works, where my brother-in- 
law was stationed with the company recruited 
in our parish. 

‘*We had about two hundred men there, and 
a sharp fight for possession of the works was in 


progress when I reached it. The enclosed space 
was blue with powder-smoke, and our men 
were firing down through the embrasures at the 
Federals, who were already in the ditch, climb- 
ing up, thrusting their bayonets into these 
apertures. An lowa regiment, the twenty- 
second, I think, was attacking us most gallantly. 
Some of the blue-coated fellows came right over 
the top of the earthwork, shouting, ‘Git, you 
fellows! We’ve got you now!’ 

‘Our men did not give ground or flinch. In 
a moment the Federals were down among us, 
and a savage struggle followed. We were at 
too close quarters to shoot, or even to draw back 
for a bayonet lunge. The Iowans dropped their 
guns and clenched with us, shouting to us to 
surrender. But we had no notion of giving 
up, and the struggle went on inside the fortifi- 
cation, the Federals trying to drag us out of it 
by main strength, and we resisting tooth and 
nail. It was utterly unlike any battle I had 
ever imagined. A stalwart, sun-browned ser- 
geant sprang apon me. We fell together and 
rolled into a depression, where by good luck 
I came on top. One of the*Sergeant’s comrades 
knocked me partly off him, and rising to his 
knees, he closed with me again before I could 
get up, and over we rolled once more, he trying 
to choke me into submission, while I had him 
by both ears. 

**Meanwhile our soldiers, behind the main 
earthwork a little in the rear, were throwing 
lighted grenades among us. They thought that 
the Iowans had possession, and so opened fire 
on them. These miniature bombshells exploded 
all about us. Rifle-balls, too, were coming in 
like hailstones. 

*‘In the midst of our scuffle my blue-coated 
antagonist paused suddenly. ‘Say, Johnny,’ 
said he, panting hard, ‘you and me had better 
lie still and stay low if we don’t want to get 
killed.’ 

***T have had enough if you have!’ I 
exclaimed. He looked in my face and laughed, 
and then, as we lay there grasping each other, 
he gave me the masonic grip. I responded. 

** ‘Queer, ain’t it?’ he said. ‘You and me 
here fighting like blazes, and not a thing again’ 
one ’nother! 

***I’m from Iowa,’ he went on. 
you hail from ?’ 

** *T was born in Maine,’ said I. 

** ‘What! Not a deserter?’ shouted my 
new acquaintance, and grabbed for my throat 
again. 

***No; I have lived in Mississippi a good 
many years,’ I replied. ‘It’s my home state 
now.” _ 

** ‘Wal, that’s all right,’ replied my warlike 
acquaintance. ‘I was born in Missouri myself, 
but I’d go with Iowa now, whatever happened. 
But if you was a deserter, I’d kill ye, sure!’ 

**All the while destruction was flying close 
over us; and although I did not know it, my 
brother-in-law was lying not thirty feet away, 
thrust through the body bya bayonet! The 
Federals still held the ditch below us, and were 
firing in through the embrasures. They had 
even brought forward a field-gun, which they 
hoisted up to fire canister, while behind from 
the line of earthworks our men were shooting, 
yelling, and hurling grenades by the dozen. It 
was death to get up, and we both lay there, 
snug to the parapet, and let the tempest of lead 
and iron rage by. 

**After a time there came a lull. Our men 
had ceased firing. A moment later I heard the 
peculiar yell of our Texas brigade, and knew 
a charge was coming. ‘You will be captured!’ 
I exclaimed to my Iowan. “The Texans are 
coming! You will be taken prisoner here!’ 

**He bounded to his feet, and vaulting over 
the parapet, rejoined his comrades in the ditch. 
I never saw him again. Waul’s men came 
rushing in, swarmed through the gun-ports, 
and after a bloody encounter drove the Federals 
out of the ditch and down the slope. Grant’s 
assault had failed, but the earthwork was liter- 
ally piled with dead and wounded. It had been 
the focus of MeClernand’s attack. 

**] was making my way out of it when a faint 
voice called to me. It was Major Poindexter, 
terribly wounded, barely able to speak, and in 
great pain. I had him taken up and carried 
back to a house in the rear of the redoubts. He 
lived till toward evening, suffering as I hope 
never to see any one suffer again. But even in 
this extreme pain and anguish his one thought 
seemed to be of Sylvia. He knew that he was 
dying, and time after time, as the afternoon 
passed, he turned to give me some new message 
of advice or consolation for her; and one of the 
very last was, ‘Tell her, Lester, to become 
reconciled with her parents in the North. Tell 
her to go back to them if she thinks she ought. 
It was wrong for me ever to coax her away from 
her home. I can see it now.’ 

**If I recall this sorrowful period of my sister’s 
bereavement, it is from a wish that my parents 
and friends in the North may feel that the son 
who fell at Vicksburg was just as true a man 
and just as noble-hearted as he who fell at 
Manassas. We should have been brothers, 
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indeed, but for that sad effect of diverse political 
views.’”’ 

‘*That I can easily believe,’’ Colonel Strong 
remarked. ‘‘Your experience in the redoubt at 
the time of General Grant’s assault confirms 
what I saw myself, for my regiment was a part 
of the corps which was sent west after Pope’s 
defeat, and served in the campaign against 
Vicksburg. It was characteristic of that time 
that the men cherished no ill feeling whatever 
against those of the other side. Whenever there 
was a truce, they were accustomed to go out and 
not only talk, but mingle together so freely 
that it was sometimes actually difficult to get 
them back into their own lines when the white 
flags came down. Often I saw them shake 
hands and wish each other the best luck as they 
separated—to go back and take up the weapons 
of death.’’ 

**You were with General Sherman’s force, 
then, on his march from Vicksburg to Jackson, 
Colonel Strong ?’’ Sylvia asked, at last, regard- 
ing the veteran soldier with a glance of curious 
interest. 

‘I shared that arduous honor, madam, if 
honor it could be called,’’ he replied. ‘‘In 
obedience to General Grant’s orders we left 
Vicksburg in the morning of July 5th, and 
until that day I had never fully realized what 





a long day’s march under the summer sun of 
Mississippi meant. No event of my whole 
term of service remains more indelibly impressed 
on my mind—the blistering, suffocating heat: 
the utter lack of water and the frightful thfmn- 
der-storms that seemed to rise constantly after 
midday !’’ 84 

**As memory serves you so well, Colonel 


Strong, is it not possible that you may also | 
recall the passage of the Big Black River | 


on the evening of August 6th ?’’ asked Sylvia, 
quietly. 

**‘What!’’ cried Colonel Strong, half-rising 
from his chair. ‘‘ Mrs. Poindexter! Sylvia 
Chase! Were you the lady at Birdsong’s 
Ferry ?’’ 

*‘l remembered your voice, Colonel Strong, 
the moment I heard you speak this evening,’’ 
said Sylvia, much moved. ‘“‘I have reason to 
remember it, for you proved a good friend to me 
and mine that night. Rain and darkness made 
it impossible for me to see your features clearly, 
but I have always remembered your voice.’’ 

And it was plain to us that there was still 
another story to be told before morning. 


EDITORS’ NOTE. As Sylvia and Colonel Strong told 
of their strange meeting in the darkest days of war 

the Golden Wedding guests quite forpet the poemng o 

the hours. Every reader will find “At Birdsong’s 
Ferry,” which is to be published in this series next 
week, a story of notable interest. 
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ACK PAISLEY did not know how long 
he had been lying there on the ground, 
with his face hidden in his arms, and he 

could not have told of hajf the thoughts—rejoi- 
cing, desperate, sorrowful—that had been passing 
through his brain. The wonder of it was, that 
when at last he sat up and drew his sleeve 
across his eyes and looked about him, he 
realized that he had somehow been 
conscious all the time that boring had 
ceased at the new Hub Well. 

Yet neither the Hub nor any other 
gas-well on the ridge had been in his 
mind when he came out of the house. 
Of that he was sure. Great news, 
part glad, part terrible, had crowded 
outeverything else. First, the doctor 
had said that Jack’s father had safely 
passed the crisis of a long and dan- 
gerous illness. Jack jumped for joy 
at that. 

Then Jack’s mother had reported 
the doctor’s next words, that Mr. 
Paisley must have nourishing food, 
delicacies, chicken! She had cried 
as she said it, and Jack’s face had 
paled, remembering his three pets, 
Tiny and Hoarsy and Dick. But 
Jack knew the money was about 
gone, and there was enough of the 
hero in the boy to make him stiffen 
his chin and answer, ‘“Then father 
must have one of my chickens, but I 
don’t know which —’’ 

At that his courage faltered, and 
he rushed out of the house. He could © 
not choose. He would not wait to 
learn which chicken his mother 
selected for the slaughter. 

Of course his first wretchedness 
lessened a little as the moments went 
by. The blessed hopefulness of youth 
came to his relief. A chicken would 
not have to be killed for two or three 


‘hours, anyway—and something 


might turn up! 

Then it was he became distinctly 
aware that they had stopped drill- 
ing at the Hub Well. A kind of 
defensive instinct—urging him to guard against 
unhappy thoughts—turned his feet that way. 

He found Eric Sampson, the driller, and Jim 
Dodd, the tool-dresser, sitting and smoking in 
philosophic ease; but Mr. Johnson, the con- 
tractor, was stamping back and forth, pausing 
now and then to glance gloomily at the two-and-a- 
quarter-inch drill-line that hung over the mouth 
of the well. The frayed end told the whole 
story: the rope had parted. 

**How deep are you ?’’ Mr. Johnson demanded. 

**Jest about two hundred and fifty feet,’’ was 
the drilter’s placid answer. Jack noticed that 
his calmness seemed to irritate the contractor. 

**Well, can’t you think of anything ?’’ Mr. 
Johnson cried. ‘‘Have we got to lose all our 
work, and the tools into the bargain ?’’ 

Jack had drawn nearer. He waited with 
interest for the answer. 

***Twon’t be so easy toget em. You know 
we’re using our fifteen-inch bit, and that cuts a 
sixteen-inch hole, about. Well, the tools are 
not more than four inches at the top, and since 
the bit isn’t fast they must be leaning against 
the wall, where there’s about one chance in ten 
thousand of getting a slip-socket over them. 
There’s a stub of rope sticking up, too, that 
would interfere with the fishing-tool.’’ 

‘*Have you no idea at all that would help us, 
Eric? It seems a shame to apandon the well. 
Couldn’t we dig the tools out? Two hundred 
feet isn’t much.’’ 

**Yes, ’tis, when most of it’s blue limestone. 
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I’ve been thinking of a way. Some would call 
it risky, but I can’t see how.’’ 

“Out with it!’ 

‘Well, I’d lower a boy down there and have 
him take a hitch around-the rope-socket.’’ 

Jack positively shivered—his quick imagi- 
nation had so clearly grasped the horror of a 
descent into that hole. Mr. Johnson looked 





** BOY, WOULD YOU LIKE TO EARN TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS ?”’ 


doubtful. ‘* That’s dangerous. Suppose a boy 
lost his head—did something so you couldn’t 
get him out ?’’ 

*“*‘What could he do? Let me tie the rope 
round him, and I’ll guarantee to pull him out.’’ 

**‘What about gas—bad air—water ?’’ 

‘We know there’s no water to amount to 
anything, and we haven’t gone through coal 
or anything to make bad air. Maybe a little 
gas settled near the bottom, but he won’t need 
to go that far. The tools are sixty feet long, 
remember, and he’ll only go down to the top 
of ’em.’’ 

**Where’ll I find the boy ?”’ 

**There’s one right behind you would do.’’ 


Mr. Johnson turned and eyed Jack’s slim | 


figure. Apparently the inspection satisfied him. 
‘Boy, would you like to earn twenty-five 
dollars ?’’ he said. 

Jack had been shuddering at the bare thought 
of that descent. But twenty-five dollars! It 
would save the necks of Tiny and Hoarsy and 
Dick. It would be wealth to the family just 
now. Would he like to earn twenty-five dollars ? 

**Yes, sir!’’ he answered, eagerly. 

**I’ll give you twenty-five dollars if you’ll go 
down this well—it’s pretty deep—and tie a rope 
around the tools.’’ 

“I’m ready, sir.’? Inspired now by the 
thought of twenty-five dollars, Jack was sure 
he’d be all right. So would Tiny, Hoarsy, 
Dick and father. 


‘Good boy!’’ said Eric. He detached the 
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sand-line from the bucket and showed Jack how 
to make the ‘“‘hitch,’’ having him do it a 
|number of times with his eyes shut. Then 
Eric tied the line under the boy’s arms, and to 
relieve the straia on his, body, looped the end 
for his feet. The end*vf the nrain’sand-line in 
Jack’s hand, all was in readiness. 

‘All righi.”. Lower away}”> Jack said, 
pruveiy. > @ , ; 

For the first twenty feet the drill had passed 
| through clay, hollowing out a big hole which 
| had been cased with wood to keep it from caving 
| in; so here there was plenty of room. As Eric 

had cautioned him, Jack refrained from looking 
| up, but watched the wooden walls rise slowly 
| in the dim light, and wondered if he would not 
| soon be at the bottom. But the descent was 
| only begun. 

The wooden casing ended at a stratum of 
| sandstone, and here the hole had funneled 
| down to sixteen inches in diameter, and there 
| was barely room for the boy to pass. Slowly he 
| sank, rubbing against the damp walls. The 
men were lowering him by hand, very carefully. 

Jack wished they would hurry. 
The darkness deepened until he could not 
distinguish the rock before his face, and still 
the downward course continued. Lle closed his 
eyes and waited what seemed a long time. 
| When he opened them again utter blackness 
encompassed him. 

His imagination was going wild now. 

Terrible stories of men deceiving and killing 
boys came to his mind. Of course that story of 
| the lost tools was a cruel falsehood, invented to 
| induce him to go down. The well had no 
| bottom! How warm it was! They would let 
| him down into the center of the earth, where 

there were lakes of fire and molten rocks! He 
would not go! 
| Desperately he thrust out his feet to stop 
| himself. But the smooth walls of rock afforded 

no foothold, and, utterly helpless, he sank 
down, down, down! 

He closed his eyes again and tried not to 
| think. Suddenly his foot struck some yielding 
substance, the lowering process 
stopped, and a voice that seemed 
to come out of the solid rock 
and fill all space with sound 
said: 

**Hello! 
them yet ?’’ 

Amazement, added to his 
fears, made the boy dumb. 
Presently the voice came again : 

**Hello, down there! Can’t 
you hear ?’’ 

**What is it?’’ Jack asked, in 
faltering accents. 

**Have you reached the tools 
yet ? 

Ah, then there were tools 
there — miles underground! 
Then there must be a bottom for 
them to rest on! Jack’s confi- 
dence returned. 

**My feet are on something 
that moves,’’ he said. 

**That’s the cable. 
aside.’’ 

**All right! 


Have you reached 


Push it 
I have!’”’ Jack 


The lowering began again. 
Jack managed to worm past the 
cable end, and then he felt the 
iron rope-socket. 

**That’s far enough!’’ he 
cried. 

Making; the hitch with such 
limited elbow-room was no easy 
matter, but at last it was accom- 
plished. 

*‘Allright!’’ hecalled. ‘“‘It’s 
fast !’’ 

The return began. Jack 
looked up. Not a ray of light 
reached him. The well was blackness. Were 
they really lifting him? After a°long time he 
saw a disk of light, but it was no larger than 
a saucer. Had the well closed in while he was 
below ? 

To be sure, the opening enlarged as he gazed, 
but still it was so very small! And he was 
wild now to get out. Suppose the rope should 
break ! 

Just then he felt the air cold about him; he 
was pulled out of the hole, and stared round on 
the sunlight and the sky with a keener joy than 


| any he had ever known. 


7 


**Good boy, again!’’ said Eric. 

**Here’s your coat,’’ said Jim. 
a bully one for grit!’’ 

**Here’s your twenty-five dollars,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘‘And thank you, too! You’re a 
mighty brave little man!’’ But he did not say 
this till the heavy iron rose by Jack’s hitch in 
the dark. 

With his money in his hand, Jack set off ata 
run. What if his mother had already killed 
one of the chickens! 

But no, there they were, clucking and pecking 
as usual. He held out the roll of bills to them 
like a pardon from the governor. They did not 
seem at all impressed. 

But mother! He did not know what fearful 
thing he had done for that blessed money until 
he saw her pale as he told the story and felt her 
shudder as she clasped him, worse than he had 
shuddered in the hole. 


**And you’re 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ro the new year began tea once more 
comes into the country free of duty. The 
history of‘ the taxatioh of tea in this, country: 
has Keen ‘long “the ¢ltapter that beglnt in 1808} 
has a good ending. 
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klahema his a larger population te-day than 

any state now im tHe Union had at the 

time of its admission, and a population larger 

than any, except Virginia, of the original 

thirteen when they came together to form ‘‘a 
more perfect union.’’ 


ictor Emmanuel seems to believe that arctic 

explorers deserve recognition. He congrat- 
ulated Sverdrup on his return from the polar 
regions, and he has appointed the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who got nearer to the pole than any 
other explorer, to represent Italy at the St. 
Louis exposition. But what sort of summer 
climate does his majesty think St. Louis has 
that he should select a hardened arctic traveller 
to go there ” 


aine has discovered that game-laws are 
profitable. Between eight and ten thou- 
sand hunters from other states visited the Maine 
woods during the hunting-season, and paid from 
two to three dollars a day to the licensed guides 
whom the law requires hunters from without the 
state to employ. Counting what they spent on 
guides, hotels, camp rentals and railroad fares, 
it is estimated that the hunters left a million 
dollars in the state. It is evidently profitable 
as weil as humane to protect game from indis- 
criminate slaughter. 


2. ne is a powerful force, but when it is 
confronted with a million and a quarter 
in ready money it sometimes gives way. That 
is what has happened in Boston, where the 
famous Park Street Church, in which ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ was first sung, is to be sold for that 
amount. The meeting-house, with its many 
historic associations, will be torn down to give 
way to a large office-building, and the religious 
society, endowed with more than a million 
dollars, is to carry on its work in a- different 
part of the city. oe 


peer changed the map of Europe, but he 
was ‘“‘not in it’’—to use a phrase not yet 
classical— with American enterprise. One 
night early last month a spot on the Oklahoma 
prairie was a corn-field ; the next day a town of 
two thousand population had appeared, with 
a bank, a hotel, a daily newspaper and various 
stores. Not long ago, when the people of 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, went to bed one 
night, the Missouri River was flowing by the 
town; when they awoke the next morning 
the river had moved its course three miles to 
the eastward. If the effete monarchies of 
Europe desire any points on map-changing they 
must come to America. 
implicity and economy are to be the watch- 
words of the women students at one of the 
great Western universities. Expenses for deco- 
rations at parties and banquets are to be reduced 
by the use of tissue-paper hangings instead of 
smilax and ribbons. ‘The large orchestras are 
to be cut down to five pieces; invitations and 
programs to be printed plainly and without 


ornamentation; refreshments to be limited to’ 


simple and inexpensive dishes. All this because 
the college entertainments have become a burden 
upon many of the students. The girls have 
wisely concluded that social life from which 
any are debarred by expense is a failure. What 
again it would be if their example were followed 
by society outside of college! 


jit in the United States army has its compen- 
sations, especially in these times of high 
prices. The commissary-general is really the 
head of a great department store at which all 
officers and mén are privileged to tradé; and as 
the government sells at cost price, the saving 
is considerable. Australian beef and mutton 
laid down at Manila cost the government only 
6.68 cents and 5.5 cents a pound, respectively. 
The list of articles for sale as given by the 
commissary-general shows that the soldiers 
are not restricted in their choice if they have 
money to buy. They may buy the following- 
named articles that begin with c: Candy, 
can-openers, chamois skins, cheese, cherries, 
chocolate, cigars, cinnamon, clothes-pins, cloves, 
cocoa, coffee. 2 

erican youth are not the only ones who 

have grit enough to overcome all the 
obstacles in the way of getting an education. 
The daily newspapers have lately been telling 
how a Macedonian earned his way through a 
large Eastern university and through a post- 
graduate course of three years by waiting on 
table in a boarding-house, taking care of a 
furnace, and acting as conductor on a street- 
car. He studied and attended lectures and 
recitations in the intervals between these 
occupations. He received the degree of Master 
of Arts, and is now in Germany, where he 
intends to spend two years more studying 
political law. Then he thinks he will be 
prepared to serve his native country in her 
political tribulations. There are not many 
young men of any race who would undergo 
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such privations for the sake of qualifying them- 
selves for any service, whether public or private, 
seculazor religious. 
meaty castles have ‘‘gone up in smoke,’’ 
but at least one substantial building on 
ie~ra firma may be said to be founded on 
smoke. ‘The resourceful head of several large 
inidustries at the ‘‘Soo’’ noticed great clouds of 
sulphur floating away from the stacks at the 
nickel smelters. He wanted sulphur, and put 
chemists at work to discover a way of saving 
it from the smelter smoke. This was soon 
made possible, and immediately he began 
smelting nickel ore. The sulphur hitherto 
wasted, combined with limestone and water, 
furnished him with all the calcium sulphite 
necessary for his manufacture of wood pulp. 
When some Companion reader, perchance, 
discovers how to make diamonds of the first 
water from carbon, the black smoke now belching 
from thousands of stacks may be set in our 
finger-rings, and at last be got ‘‘in hand.’’ 
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GIVING. 


Give freely to the friend thou hast, 
Unto thyself thou givest. P 
* J. A. Symonds. 
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THE COAL FAMINE. 


t a time when the whole country is in the 
A midst of an unparalleled period of 
prosperity a strange, new cry has been 
heard in the streets of many of the Northern 
cities—the long-drawn cry of ‘‘C-0-0-0-a-1!’’ 
peddled by hawkers in the tenement districts, 
and sold at the unheard-of price of eighty-five 
cents a half-bushel. 

No such fuel famine has ever been known in 
America as that from which a considerable part 
of the country has been suffering—the legacy of 
the coal strike. The mining of coal was resumed 
more than two months ago, yet men in fur-lined 
coats have been trying to thrust twenty-dollar 
bills into the hands of retail dealers for a ton of 
coal, without obtaining a pound of it. Schools 
have been closed. The life-saving stations along 
the Northern coasts for the first time in their 
history have no fires. Churches have suspended 
their services, or united with other churehes for 
economy’s sake. : 

The lack is common to the whole Northern 
half of the country, but New England has been 
the worst sufferer, for a number of reasons. 
Most of the coal which reaches the New Eng- 
land coast cities is water-borne, and during 
the winter transportation by vessel is always 
dangerous and often impossible. Moreover, the 
New England people are notably thrifty. They 
are accustomed to lay in their winter supply of 
fuel during the summer, when prices are low. 
Last summer they were unable to do this, and 
the accumulated demands now fall upon an 
almost barren market. 

Retail dealers have in the main borne them- 
selves with credit. When a consignment of coal 
has been received they have refused to sell even 
to their oldest customers more than enough to 
supply their most pressing needs, in order that 
relief might not be restricted to the few. Large 
manufacturing corporations, too, have gener- 
ously offered their own coal at cost to the poor, 
and citizens’ associations have raised funds and 
distributed such fuel as they could buy. Yet 
the suffering has been considerable, and the loss 
in money very great. 

One cannot help wondering if the lesson of 
the situation will furnish its own remedy. Can 
measures be devised to render another such fuel 
famine impossible ? 
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“THE LAST CITADEL.” 


he banquet recently given in Washington 
+ in honor of Mr. Justice Harlan, on the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of his becoming 
a member of the Supreme Court, emphasizes 
the fact that long service in that court is now 
becoming somewhat uncommon. Mr. Harlan 
is only the twelfth man to round out a quarter 
of a century of such service, and eight of the 
twelve were appointed in the first fifty years of 


been sensible of the awful responsibility resting 
upon a member of that court; he described it as 
that part of our organization of government 
which would prove ‘‘the last citadel’’ were the 
assailants of our institutions to try to overthrow 
them. 
e & 
LIFE’S AIM. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long. 
Charles Kingsley. 


e ¢ 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


any more than those who were personally 
acquainted with Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer are those to whom the news of 

her death brought a shock and a sense of loss. 

No one in America has done more for the 
higher education of women. It is not merely 
that she occupied the presidency of Wellesley 
College when the institution was in a formative 
stage, and that she was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, president of the 
Women’s Educational Association of Boston, a 
commissioner to the World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
dean of the women’s department of Chicago 
University. 

Tliese are all important posts, yet it is not 
because she occupied them that Mrs. Palmer is 
remembered, but because of the way she occu- 
pied them. Her high sense of the dignity of 
her work, her tact, her sweet face and her 
charming personality; above all, her *‘genius 
for friendship’’—these are the things which 
gave her power, and which will keep her memory 
green. 

Here was a woman to whom the higher 
education meant an increase of feminine charm, 
not a loss. There was nothing about her which 
suggested the ‘‘strong-minded’’ woman ; nothing 
of acrid criticism or bitter opposition. On? the 
contrary, she worked cheerfully, serenely, in 
sunny temper; and always she taught her girls 
that they were to be women first, and then 
educated women. She succeeded because she 
herself was so noble and so beautiful a pattern 
of what the educated woman may be: the 
daughter of a plain farmer, yet a light in the 
whole land. 

It is one of God’s most beneficent provisions 
that the influence of such a life does not end 
with death. The seed which has been sown 
springs up in other lives, bears fruit, and sows 
itself again. 
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ON THE ROAD TO HARMONY. 


uch a conference as that held by the National 
S Civie Federation in New York last month, 
among all the parties to the industrial 
dispute, would not have been possible a few 
years ago. When labor leaders and employers, 
bishops and politicians, philanthropists and 
students of economy can meet and in a friendly 
spirit diseuss remedies for labor disturbances, 
some progress has been made toward the settle- 
ment of labor differences. 

It was worthy of note that practically all the 
speakers at the conference were in a conciliatory 
mood, and that the points of agreement were 
more numerous than the points of difference. 
They all admitted that present conditions are 
unsatisfactory ; that the employers, the employed 
and the public at large are alike interested in 
finding a remedy; and that, if harmony is to be 
reached, each party must make some concessions, 
instead of insisting that its full demands be 
granted. 

For instance, a railroad president said that 
‘the prejudice that the laboring class has against 
capital must be recognized and dealt with as a | 
human attribute, ’’ and that the capitalist ‘‘must 
go half-way, and more at times, in consequence 
of the mental state of the laborer.’? The public 
admission that such recognition is necessary 
marks a distinct advance in the position of the 
employer. 

Furthermore, both employers and employed 
admitted the importance of arbitration, but the 
labor leaders insisted that arbitration should 
not be compulsory. There was no disagreement 
on the desirability of a shorter working-day, 
and the advantages arising from the organization 
of labor as well as of capital were not disputed. 





the existence of the court. 

As the conditions of modern life become more | 
complex, it is constantly harder and harder for | 
a man to attain eminence in the profession of | 
law at an age early enough to give him, in the | 
ordinary course of nature, so long a period of | 
life and vigor after appointment to the Supreme | 
Court. Of the eight other members to-day Mr. 
Justice White of Louisiana is the only one who 
would not have to remain on the bench until 
considerably beyond his seventy-fifth birthday 
to have a quarter of a century of service. 

At the banquet, President Roosevelt spoke of 
the large part which Mr. Harlan had played 
**in other spheres of our composite life.’’ 
Senator Hoar discussed the responsibilities of 
the Supreme Court Justice, and said that to 
him the people of the country entrusted the 
interests dearest to them—property and order 
and liberty. He spoke of this tribunal as the 
‘‘which keeps the forces of state and nation 
alike within their appointed bounds. ’’ 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in a somewhat extended 
speech, declared that there had been no moment 
during his term of service when he had not 


as 
. 





All such discussion carries us farther toward 
harmony, for it is educational; and a broader 





knowledge as well as broader sympathies must 
precede the adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labor. : 
® © 
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FASHION IN MONEY. 
A the world gets smaller through improve- 





ments in communication between its | 
different parts, provincial peculiarities | 
gradually disappear. The distinctive and pic- | 
turesque costume once worn in certain districts | 
of Europe is rarely seen; the men and women 
wear clothing made after patterns from Paris; 
the Japanese are adopting the European style of 
dress along with other Western customs. 
tendency is toward uniformity. 
The growing intimacy of nations through the | 
increase of international trade has tended to 
uniformity in trade customs, and to the develop- | 


The | 


ment of a demand for a common monetary | 
standard. 

Theorists and politicians differ as to what | 
the best standard is; but the governments have 











been confronted by a condition which most 
of them have met by the adoption of gold as the 
standard money, chiefly because international 
trade balances had to be paid in gold. 

Siam and British: Malacca recently changed 


from a silver toa gold basis. Mexico and China 
remain as the principal silver standard countries. 
China is just now wrestling with the problems 
arising frem the fall in the price of silver, and 
desires to pay its Boxer indemnity on a silver 
rather than on a gold basis. 

Mexico not long ago issued an order for the 
collection of customs dues on a ‘ ‘theoretical gold 
basis,’’ which President Diaz in his annual 
message said was intended ‘‘to bring about sta- 
bility, if only relative, in the value of our money 
as compared with the money of the nations with 
whom our interests are most closely allied.’’ 

France has appointed a commission to decide 
what shall be done in the silver-using French 
possessions in Asia, in view of the abandon- 
ment of the silver standard by Siam and the 
Asiatic British possessions. 

It is doubtless true that the growing fashion- 
ableness of gold has affected the value of silver. 
Whether gold ought to be fashionable or not is a 
controversial question, and is outside of the 
province of The Companion to discuss. We 
content ourselves with noting the situation, 
which is one that cannot be ignored by people 
who desire to keep informed on what is going 
on, 2 
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A TIMELY GIFT. 


agers other people to be happy according 

to our terms is always a doubtful experiment. 
In her amusing sketch, “My Professor of History,” 
Mrs. Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray, tells of 
one of those times, not unknown to most of us, 
when the result is not exactly what one had 
anticipated. 

The professor of history was a very old lady, 
whom Mrs. Ritchie’s grandmother had discovered 
living alone with her poodje in a shabby room 
crowded with heirlooms. When discovered, she 
was absorbed in a little fat black history of 
Franee. The history of France suggested a plan 
which was speedily carried out. She was engaged 
to deliver a course of lectures, five frances a ticket, 
to a class of ladies, and to read history to the two 
little Thackeray girls. 

The professor of history entered seriously upon 
her duties. Holding her spectacles in one hand 
and the fat black history book in the other, with 
many fumblings in her snuff-box, and not a few 
grunts, she read of battle, murder and sudden 
death, of kings, crowns and dynasties, while her 
small pupils stifled their laughter when she turned 
two leaves at once, or read the same page twice 
over. 

After a time, however, the two girls went back 
to England, and the history course came to an 
end. Then followed the siege of Paris with its 
terror and desolation. From her safe home, Miss 
Thackeray’s thoughts went to her old teacher; 
poor enough before, what must she be suffering 
now? Finally, through the kindness of friends, 
she contrived to send her a letter and a draft upon 
a Paris bank. ’ 

A little later she visited Paris herself, and one 
of her first calls was upon her professor of history, 
whom she found in the same shabby room with 
her poodle upon her knee. The old lady greeted 
her without surprise. She talked of the siege, 
and how she and Bibi could not sleep for the guns. 
There was no mention of the money, so that finally 
her caller asked if she received it safely. The 
answer came calmly. 

“I thank you, my dear child. I received it—I 
was about to mention the subject. I knew you 
would not forget your old friend. 1 needed money 
very much. I was all the anore grateful that it 
came at the time it did. You will be gratified, I 
know, to learn the use to which I put it. They 
had come round to every house in the street only 
that morning. Madame Martin was with me—she 
go to the banker’s for me and she take the money 
at once, and inscribe my name on the list.” 

“The list?” Miss Thackeray repeated, bewil- 
dered. 

Madame explained proudly: “I subscribe it to 
the cannon which was presented by our quartier 
to the city of Paris.” 

“What, all of it?” her old pupil asked. 

“Yes, all of it. Do you suppose I should have 
kept any of it back?” 
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THE OLD ROCKER. 


he rocking-chair by the sitting-room window 

could tell many a story of life and death, if, it 
would speak. Grandmother sat in it sixty years 
ago, when, with a pretense of being absorbed in 
her book, she watched for the moon-shacow of 
her young lover to fall across the window. When 
they were married and came to live in the old 
house, the first baby was laid in the rocking-chair 
for his first nap— before the cradle had been 
brought down from the attic. 

In later years mother sat in its supporting 
embrace for many an hour while a feverish or 
tired child found comfort in her arms and in the 
gentle motion of the swaying chair. When father 
was tired with the long day’s work, he drew it to 
the fire, and half in dream counted his blessings as 
wife and children clustered about him. 

There came a time when, in the blank middle of 
the night, a bereaved wife sank into the old chair, 


| and smothered her sobs.in the cushions so often 


pressed by the dear head now to be lifted never- 
more. 

So the chair has seen funeral and wedding, 
mourning and merrymaking—and through them 
all it has kept a half-human care for the men and 


| women and children whom it has held, and to 


whom it has brought relief and rest. 


New fashions in chairs abound. Morris chairs 


and reclining chairs and Turkish chairs with patent 
springs flaunt their merits in shop and newspaper 




















advertisements. But the old rocker ought to keep 
its place—a place of honor for kindly service done, 
and of trust for that which it still promises. 
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AS GOOD AS A BOY. 


lizabeth Cady Stanton, whose life was spent 
in trying to improve the legal standing of 
women, vowed herself very early to competition 
with men. All the most vivid impressions of 
childhood prepared her for that ambition. When 
she was only four years old a little sister was 
born, and Elizabeth wondered over and over again 
at hearing the comment: 

“What a pity she’s a girl!” Seven years later 
her only brother died, and in one of those dark 
days her father said to her, sorrowfully : 

“O Elizabeth, I wish you were a boy!” 

Not a sign of hurt feeling was in her reply. She 
threw her arms about her father’s neck and said: 

“] will try to be all my brother was.” 

Throughout that day and far into the night the 
little girl pondered over the problem of boyhood. 
She finally decided that the first thing was to study 
Greek and learn to manage a horse. So she ran 
over to the minister’s, and found him at work in 
his garden. 

“Doetor,” said she, “which do you like best, 
boys or girls?” 

“Girls, to be sure. Why?” 

“My father likes boys best,” said the child, “so 
I want to be as much like a boy as I can. I am 
going to ride horseback and study Greek. Will 
you give me a Greek lesson now?” 

“Yes, child,” said the doctor, throwing down 
his hoe. ‘“‘Come into the library and we will begin.” 

This was the Elizabeth Cady who, finding that 
girls were not admitted to Union College, began 
to look over the laws affecting women. She saw 
so many that seemed to her odious that she 
marked them with a pencil, preparatory to cutting 
them out of the books, and so making an end 
of them. But when her father discovered that 
scheme, he talked the matter over with her. 

“That isn’t the way,” he said. “When you are 
old enough you must go to Albany and talk to the 
legislators. If they will make new laws for you, 
these old ones will not be followed.” 

So the object of her life was outlined before her. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE ORIENT. . 


t is still true that westward the course of 

empire takes its way, but any one who disdains 
the teachings of the East must be a superficial 
student of human life and manners. 

A company of Japanese, a baron and baroness 
with their suite, have been visiting the United 


States for the study of certain commercial condi- 
As they sailed away on a great ocean-liner | 


tions. 
they showed to marked advantage among the 
throng of American and English tourists. 

They were short, swarthy, plain of feature, as 
we count plainness, save for one extremely pretty 
youngwoman. But they had the manners of great 
nobles. They were gentle of bearing, considerate 


of the claims and the pleasures of others, low- | 


voiced, unconscious—or seemingly unconscious— 
of rude stares or noisy comment. 

Their courtesy among themselves was beautiful 
to watch. It was noticeable that the radiant girl 
was not more devotedly attended by the men than 
were the middle-aged women, who had no slightest 
pretension to beauty. 

Among the crowd of loud-speaking, pushing, 
self-satisfied dwellers in this Western Hemisphere 
this little group of Easterners were like some 
white, still bloom of one of their own exquisitely 
blossoming trees—the final product of ages on 
ages of the cultivation that forgets nothing, omits 
nothing that may enhance the charm of social 
life and intercourse. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS. 


© one can grasp the fundamental state of 
things in Russia without realizing that there 
the will of the tsar is as the will of God. His land 
and his subjects are his, to dispose of as he may. 
In a Russian battle, not so long ago, the artillery, 
imperatively needed in front, was stopped by a 
deep ditch. The soldiers flung themselves in 
until the ditch was full, and the artillery galloped 
over their bodies. 

In the world of business it is quite the same. 
A Russian administrator was discussing with Sir 
Henry Norman the military capabilities of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and Norman said: 

“There wouldn’t be rolling-stoek enough to 
convey masses of troops in a short time.” 

“Every engine and carriage in Russia would be 
put there if necessary,” was the answer. 

“But that would disorganize the whole com- 
merce of the country, and bring tens of thousands 
to ruin.” 

“You don’t understand,” said the official. “If 
the tsar gave the word to take every railway- 
carriage in Russia, and run it across the Siberian 
Railway and throw it into the China Sea at the 
end, who should prevent him?” 
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GREAT MEN AT PLAY. 


hen Dickens was in America, reading from 

his novels, he was in very poor health, 

and several times his manager, George Dolby, 

feared that he would break down. Perhaps the 

reason that he did not break down was that his 

high spirits were so inexhaustible. He was able 

to throw off care and indulge in boyish fun, like 
this prank in which he took a leading part. 

At Baltimore Dickens and his manager and the 
Boston publishers, James T. Fields and J. R. 
Osgood, arranged a walking-match between 
Dolby and Osgood, to take place on their return 
to Boston at the end of the month. Dickens drew 
up the articles of agreement, and gave his services 
as trainer. 

The articles were solemnly and formally signed 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





by Massachusetts Jemmy (James T. Fields), the | 
Gad’s Hill Gasper (Dickens), and the two com- | 
petitors, the Man of Ross (Dolby) and the 
Boston Bantam (J. R. Osgood). 

The “Great International Walking-Match” over 
a twelve-mile course was won by the Boston 
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tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Ade. 
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brings good returns if invested | 
Bantam. Dickens wrote a “sporting narrative” A SMALL ina MAGIC LANTERN or | 


of the event. After the race they all dined 
together, with Dickens in the chair. 
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LARGE CONNECTION. 


KX amusing story is told of Robert Simson, who 
was professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and as eccentric in some ways as 
he was brilliant in others. He always counted 
his steps on the street, and allowed nothing to 
interfere with this valuable practice. If any one 
spoke to him during the process he repeated the 
number of the last step taken, and stopped short 
until he could resume his count and walk on. 


One day he was accosted by a man who knew 
him by sight, but had never been told of the 
professor’s habit of counting steps. 

“I beg your pardon, professor,” he said, at 
which é€ mathematician halted, murmuring, 
“573. , 

“May I have a word with you?” asked the man. 

“Most happy—573.” 

“Oh no, merely one question.” 

“Well—573.” 

“You are too kind, but knowing your acquaint- 
ance with the late Doctor B., I venture to ask 
whether I am right in saying that he left five 
hundred pounds to each of his nieces.” 

“Precisely—573.”” 

“And there were four nieces, were there not?” 

“Exactly—573.”” 

The man stared at the pretense, and then 
muttering, “ ‘573!’ He must be erazy!” he made 
a hasty bow and started away. 

“No, no,” cried the professor, taking a step as 
he spoke, “not five hundred and seventy-three 
nieces—four. 574!” 


THE TARTAR QUEUE. 


Herrert Allen Giles, in “China and the Chinese,” 

says that there are strange misconceptions 
as to the meaning of the Chinese queue, which | 
has really been worn by that nation for only about | 
two hundred and fifty years. 


It was imposed by the Manchu Tartars, the 
tee we rulers of China, as a —- of conquest. 
evious to 1644 the Chinese clothed themselves 
and dressed their hair like the modern Japanese ; 
that is, like the Japanese who still wear what is 
incorrectly known as the “beautiful native dress 
of Japan.” As a matter of fact, the Japanese 
borrowed their dress, as well as their literature, 
hilosophy and early art, from the Chinese. The 
apanese dress is that of the Ming period in China, 
1368 to 1644. 

But where did the Manchu Tartars get the 

ueue? They depended, as a race, almost for 

eir existence upon the horse. The accepted 
theory is that, out of gratitude and respect for his 
noble ally, the Tartar, so far as he could, took 
on himself the equine form, and grew a queue in 
imitation of a horse’s tail. This somewhat gro- 
tesque theory might fall to the ground, save that 
it is —— by Gye evidence. 

Official coats, as seen in China at the present 
day, are made with peculiar sleeves, shaped like | 
a horse’s leg, and ending in an unmistakable hoof, 
covering the hand, which are known as “horse- 
shoe sleeves.” Encased therein, a. Chinaman’s 
arms look much like a horse’s fore legs. The tail 
completes the picture. 
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AN INDIAN FEAST. 


hat did the Indians eat? Gabriel Thomas, 
writing in 1696, tells us that “they live 
chiefly on Maze or Indian Corn roasted in the 
Ashes, sometimes beaten boyl’d with Water, called 
Hominie. They have cakes, not unpleasant; also 
Beans and Pease, which nourish much, but the 
Woods and Rivers afford them their provision; 
they eat morning and evening, their Seats and 
Tables on the ground.” Mr. C. C. Abbott tells in 
“Travels in a Tree-Top” of other vegetable foods 
known to the Indians: the roots of the golden- 
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club, arrowleaf and groundnut, besides various 
berries and nuts. 


It is well known that extensive orchards were 
Foy by these people. It may be added that, 
n all probability, the tubers of that noble plant, 
the lotus, were used as food. 

It is clear that the Delawares were meat-eaters. | 
It needs but little digging on any village site to | 
rove this, and from a single fireplace deep down 
n the soil have been taken bones of the el , deer, 
bear, beaver, raccoon, muskrat and gray squirrel. 

The remains of deer were largely in excess, and 
as this statement holds good of every village site | 
oS A = Indians, py they by — more 

upon eer than upon a e others. 

If individual tastes varied as they do among us, 
we have certainly sufficient variety here to have 
met every fancy. 
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THE SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT. 


manufaeturer who is said to be very disa- 

greeable with his employés tells a good story 

about himself, which the Philadelphia Telegraph 
repeats: 


A outer who had just arrived from England 
ealled on him to ask for work. 
“Have you any recommendation?” asked the | 
merchant. 
“No,” replied the man, “but I have friends who | 
will give me one.” } 
He put his bundle on the floor and left. In the 
course of an hour he returned, took up his bundle, 
and was leaving the office without a word. | 
“Didn’t you get your character?’ asked the 
merchant. | 
Without halting a moment or raising his eyes 
the man answered, *‘Nay, master, but | got thine.” 





A DESERT LIGHTHOUSE. 


mong the remarkable lighthouses of the world 
there is at least one not placed on any | 
mariner’s chart. It is described by a New York 
paper: | 

It is far out on the Arizona desert, and marks 
the spot where a well supplies pure, fresh water 
to travellers. Itis the only place where water —_ | 
be had for forty-five miles te the eastward, anc 
for at least thirty miles in a other direction. 

The lighthouse is a tall cottonwood pole, to the 
top of which a lantern is hoisted every night. The | 
light can seen for miles across the plain in | 
every direction. | 
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I dreaming lie, 
While zephyrs sigh, 

Swooning beneath a southern sky ; 
My heartislight . 
As song-bird’s flight, 

Under the soft Floridian night. 
The mocking-bird 
Is faintly heard 

As oft the orange-trees are stirred, 
Whose odors sweet 
My senses greet ;— 

Showering their blossoms at my feet. 
My hammock swung 
Thick vines among, 

With long gray mosses overhung; 
While far below 
The shadows go 

O’er fair Eola’s tranquil flow. 


Where moonbeams rest 
Upon its breast 

A boat glides softly to the west, 
And o’er its side 
A fair young bride 

Trails her white fingers in the tide. 
Across the lake 
The shadows break, 

And lances of swift flame awake, 
From lamps that throw 
Their ruddy glow 

Upon the silvery pool below. 
Beneath the eaves 
The ring-dove grieves 

Among the dark magnolia leaves, 
Whose blossoms rare, 
Divinely fair, 

Make odorous all the ambient air. 


O land divine! 
Of rose and vine 

Where skies cerulean ever shine— 
Where sunsets die 
Athwart the sky 

Like bannered hosts of victory. 
My soul would rest 
Supremely blest, . 

Free from all memory of unrest, 
Could thy fair skies 
Forever rise 

To meet my longing, lingering eyes. 


® © 


A BROTHER OF MEN. 


N the memorable famine 
year of 1892 Mr. Jonas 
Stadling, the Scandina- 
vian author, went to Rus- 
sia to help in relieving the 
needs of the starving peas- 
ants. Upon his arrival 
at the railway-station of 
Klekotki, he at. once set 
out to drive to the head- 
quarters of Count Tolstoi, 
distant twenty-six miles across the plains. It 
was a cold, stormy morning in March, and 
it was heavy driving through the deep snow; 
but at last he reached his destination, the village 
of Begichevka, and the driver drew up before a 
plain, one-storied house, and called out: 

**This is Tolstoi’s house!’’ 

Tolstoi himself was not in, but the visitor was 
shown into his private room behind the hall—a 
small place, simply furnished with a sofa,.a cot- 
bed, a few plain wooden chairs, and a large 
table covered with account-books and papers. 

Mr. Stadling quite naturally found himself 
speculating as to the impression Count Tolstoi 
would make on him. He could not succeed in 
divesting himself of the ‘‘great man’’ idea. It 
was the count, the aristocrat, the famous author, 
the great genifs that he had inmind. All these 
hid from him the image of Tolstoi as a man; 
but not for long. 

After a few minutes a deep voice was heard 
in the hall, and the count stood before Stadling, 
dressed in a large sheepskin coat of the kind 
worn by the peasants. With a hearty grip of 
his strong hand he bade his helper welcome, 
asked about his journey, and showed him into 
a small room that he was to occupy. Then he 
told Stadling to hold out his feet, and pulled off 
his Lapp boots, 

It was done so simply that the boots were off 
before the young man thought of protesting. 
Yet the spectacle of Count Tolstoi, whose 
greatness had been filling his mind a moment or 
two before, pulling off his boots like a common 
servant left him breathless with surprise. 

‘*Then,’’ writes Stadling, with delicate dis- 
crimination, ‘‘things took their proper perspec- 
tive, and I saw the naturalness of it; and I 
learned more from this little, unaffected deed 
of helpfulness than from all the learned lectures 
I had heard, or all the volumes of theology I 
had read. I was in the presence of a man who 











COUNT TOLSTOI. 


had devoted a whole life to passionate search 
after truth, and had found the meaning of life 
in following Him Who came not to be served 
but to serve; a man who not only talks about 
equality and brotherhood, but whose life is 
equality and brotherhood.’’ 

How simple a solution it seems, and yet how 
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slow we are to adopt it! One may argue and 
not convince, one may preach and not convert; 
but to take for our example the Master Who 
washed His disciples’ feet ; to pattern our lives, 
so nearly as we are able, by His life, is to disarm 
all criticism, to silence all argument. The 
dullest and the hardest ‘respect the spirit of 
Christ manifest in a man. 


* ¢ 


HOW THE CAMPANILE FELL. 


he fall of the Campanile must have been an 
exciting thing to witness. The huge mass 
crumbling to dust was like a mountain fall- 
ing. There happened to be many witnesses of the 
catastrophe, and one of them, a young American 
girl who was in Venice with her family, has 
written a letter describing the event. Itis printed 
in the Century Mugazine: 


ye, she writes, we are all ‘er The tower did 
not fall on ar ch of us, although I suppose we shall 
never be much nearer being buried alive than we 
were this mornin: 

It came without an ‘igiom th We were on our 

is on the side where the 


P 
officials had ja aed a few boards ‘round it to keep 
le from going ep to it. But the crack was so 
slight that we aah od where it was. 

e — 7 pn the other _ under the clock 
tower, and e stood there bricks be to fall 
out of the crack © which d ovg wider every minute. 

Some people thou t a corner of the tower 

might go, but rea there was no one there 
excepting a few tourists and some shopkee 
diate went to Cook’s, where we could see if an ng 
Ocalan smiled at the Americans who thought 
that a tower which a = a thousand years 


Suddenly, as we ny wa th there, a huge gap a 
from top to bottom. and then the whole 
ing seemed to gro oan and tremble, and, wi 





apparently no a. pank in a heap where it 
Stood. Only the t Leg ~ Toa: op poised -_- a minute in mid- 
air, tipped, and toward St. —,* 


Pieces of the gilt ae -— 4 thing buts up on 
church steps; otherwise noth ng but a pile a 
bricks and mortar was to be se 

We all stood in the doorway, too stunned to 
move. The people in the square fled panic- 
stricken in every direction. Instantly what 
appeared to be a solid wall of plaster and dirt 
rose from the mass as high as the tower had been, 
and spread in every ——, 

I thought, of cour: e should be suffocated 
and a followed = the back of Cook’s office. 
Every one ree roy ut th 
entered like FA. thick fo ie fog, and a you could not distin- 
guish a Fortunately it cleared 
away in a A ..H or so, enough to see where we 
were, and all were safe. No 
fainted where we were, although the Italians were 
calling on heaven and earth. 

The — was about two inches Ay ; Pa 
stones lay nst Cook’s building, picked 
A a pleoe of one of po of the bronze bells on iy? other 

e of 

Venice went t wild, of course, and the square was 
soon crowded by hundreds of mournin people. 
It was avery sad sight. All shops closed at once, 
and every one waited. 
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HYPOTHETICAL QUESTIONS. 


omebody has defined a hypothetical question, 
S a favorite legal device for confusing wit- 
nesses, as “two hundred words of technical 
dictionary tied up in a bow-knot.” Others besides 
lawyers can tie such knots, however. Sometimes a 
harassing cross-examiner finds himself entangled. 
A correspondent of the New York World says 
that on a train from an interior county seat, 
crowded with lawyers, witnesses, jurors and 
litigants, a sedate-looking man approached a 
young attorney from Syracuse. 


“I am one of the talesmen you pees | 34 
Ee hard Tomgeeey ” the man said, 
uction, ve been a little curious 
v4 you ever since.” 
moose were all interested, and the 
ste man continued : 

“You seem to be a person of superior intelli- 
gence, and there are one or two little matters 
want to ask you about. Nowif I were to say to 
you that the three faces which include a triedal 
angle of a prism are equal in all their parts to the 
three faces — include a triedal angle of a 
second prism, each to each, and are similarly 
placed in all their parts, what would you under- 
stand by it?’ 

“Why, really, sir—um—or —’ 

“Don’t mean to tell me daft stumped by 
little one like that? Well, never mind, here's 
something easier. 
that a ce object is a polyhedron 
of the faces are polygons, equal in all their parts 
and pevin their hosplogous sides parallel, what 
would be the impression conveyed to your mind ?” 

“Well, the su pot ae ie a 
looked into po ge AA ad my bared 

“Mean to own up tha’ no wouldn’t know it was 
i a plain every aed} a pas I’ve got a boy who 
isn’t through high school yet, and could have 

answered those questions without stopping to 
think. I feel better now.’ 
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ONE OF ETHAN ALLEN’S EXPLOITS. 


than Allen will always be remembered as 

FE the man who took Fort Ticonderoga, 

though he did other notable things during 

the Revolution. Prof. Justin H. Smith, in an article 

in the Century Magazine, “The Prologue of the 

American Revolution,” tells of a less familiar 
adventure of Allen’s. 


Ethan Allen was a large specimen of a man, 
with.a big heart. He was a patriot, a fighter, 
rash, given to swagger, but very far indeed from 
witless. After the stocudeneee. affair he was 
ousted from his command by his enemies, and 
was therefore eager to make good his brilliant 
reputation. 

e planned an attack on Montreal in the fall of 
1775. Prhrou the failure of his fellow plotter 
to come to his assistance, Allen and his handful 
of men were captured after a daring but futile 
resistance, and led before General Prescott in the 
barrack yard at Montreal. 

It was an extraordinary scene. On one side 
stood a — officer, emgage | uniformed 
sword at side. On the other was Allen, a son of 
the forest, im deerskin jacket, cowhide boots 
red woolen cap on his unruly hair, all stained with 
mire and smoke. 

“Who are you?” demanded Prescott, in a tone to 
make the most courageous qual il. 

“My name is Allen. 

“Are you the Allen who took Ticonderoga?” 

“The very man.’ 





At this Prescott “put himself in a Ay: fury,” 
as Allen said afterward, brandished his cane 


even one woman | doo’ 


ae the prisoner’s head, and loaded him with 


‘d names. 

Allen shook his mighty fist at him. “Offer to 
strike, and that’s the beetle of immortality for 
reat ’l’m not used to being caned!’ 
scott turned his eye fom the ca) paved sol- 
diers. and ordered a gh to bayonet 

Stepping between his men and the British, Allen 
tore open his ra Pak and shirt, and cried to 
Prescott, ‘I am the one to blame, aa they! Thrust 
your bayonet into m bag me if ‘anybody’ s. They 
would have done no' but for me.’ 

The commandant ba ted, but finally told the 
prisoners he would let them live to grace the halter 


at T burn. 
Allen’s courage saved both his own life and that 
of his men. It won the admiration even of Sir 


Guy Carleton, the Governor of Quebec. 





YESTERDAY 


BY GRACE W. LEACH 








The feet of Thought turn waveringly 
Back to the fields of yesterday, 

Fair, fleeting, lovely yesterday. 
Gold-haloed by the passing hours, 
How brightly glow her radiant flowers, 
The fragrant blooms of yesterday! 


The eyes of Thought turn, brimming, back, 
To roam along the sunny track, 

The gleaming path of yesterday. 

The brooks laughed clearer then than now; 
The birds, she knows not why or how, 
Sang sweeter carols yesterday. 


Ah, foolish Thought! thou canst but call 
Back from the Past’s dim-echoing hall 
The shadow-wraith of yesterday. 
To-day, to-day is all thine own; 

The future is to thee unknown ; 

Forget the scenes of yesterday. 
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MR. TOMPKINS’S IDEAL. 


Le © you know,” remarked Mr. Tompkins, 
confidentially, “I’ve always envied those 
men who sit in front of livery-stables.” 


“Why. a cried Mrs. Tompkins, ndings, 
oe Wiovid-t ‘ou’d be , amenee to own that 
you're so A onally lazy!” 

“Tt seems to me a beau lite,” continued Mr. 
penences , calmly. ‘To loaf year in and year out 
roken-down old chair! 

“Tt is a boyish ideal,’ Mr. Tompkins went on. 
“T have never known al mall my fi the an a Winen twas 
but I’ve watched them ck I — 
in the intermediate grade I guts 
-_ on my way to school. It had. Fes? ig Oe ‘doubt e 

‘our men SS always sea’ 
threshold, tilted bac’ the mos a ietais on 
of chairs. bg ° large, wel ——— happy-look- 
ing men, and traction was 
— to fill an $f. % with envy. i The poe 3 

one another, ‘ar as 
eure but Sust sat there, gazing into space “ia 
chewing straws.” 

“A fine ideal, that is!” 

“But that’s not all,”’ Mr. be ge me continued, 
forencly: “In spite of the years that have gone 

group at the big door has not changed. 
oreover, it is not peculiar to that stable. Go 
where you will,—north, south, east or west, a 
ever you Hed, a livery-stable you will see fi 
large, be fed, happy-looking men tilted back. in 
into spac ble chairs, chewing straws and gazing 
ace.’ 
ch merely proves that there are loafers 
eve here.” 
ell, maybe so, but not of the same type. 
These never et any older or any younger.” 
“Nonsense!” 
“Tt is my ante belief that they never die. I | 


have never asked any questions, because I don’t | the money to be f 


want to risk shattering an exquisite ideal,” and 
Mr. Tom —e S ed as he opened his green bag 
and selec ef at random. 
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WHY THE LEAVES TREMBLED. 


avages are supposed to have keener senses, 
S especially a keener sense of sight, than 
civilized races. The author of “Idle Days 
in Patagonia” does not accept this theory. He 
believes that savages have no keener senses, but 
that they pay closer attention to what comes 
within the range of their perception. As an 
instance of quick response to an impression, he 
tells the following story: 


On March 12, 1861, a company of hunters were 
campin beside a grove of willows in Patago 
About nine Ft oy § that ocean. while they were 
seated round the fir A Sy mg - ostrich meat, 
Sosa suddenl = i Sor and held his 
open hand hi $s Shoah for some moments. 

“There is Bot a ‘breath of wind blowing,” he 
exclaimed, “‘yet the leaves of 4 trees are trem- 
bling! What can this porte 

The others stared at the ens, but could see no 
motion, and they began tolaugh athim. Presently 
od sat down again, Pam ag ng that the trembling 

ad ceased; but durin - A te of the evening 
t was very much dis’ in his mind. e 
remarked repeatedly that coe a thing had never 
happened in his experience before; for, he said, 
he could feel a breath of wind before the leaves 
felt it, and there had been no wind. He feared 
that it was a warning of some disaster about to 
overtake their party. 

The disaster was not for them. On that evening 
occurred the earthquake which destroyed the 
distant - of Mendoza and crushed twelve thou- 
sand people to death beneath the ruins. That the 
subterranean wave extended east to the Plata 
and southward into Patagonia was afterward 
known; for in the cities of Rosario and Buenos 
Ayres Clocks sto ped, and a slight shock was also 
experienced in the Carmen on the Rio Negro. 








* © 
WHERE THE MONEY WENT. 


hen the bubble of the first Panama Canal 

Company burst, the waste that had been 

going on was apparent. The company 
had bought everything by wholesale. When the 
end came they had on hand one hundred and 
fifty floating derricks, one hundred and eighty 
towboats and launches, six thousand iron dump- 
ing-wagons, one hundred and ninety miles of 
railroad constructed for canal work, and more 
than ten thousand cars. 

There were five thousand housands along the 
route, some of them eee thousands = = ane, 
says Mr. Carpenter in his “So P 
Quarters were constructed for ete ‘Se 
workmen. Most of these buildings are now 
ne mn save by negroes, and all are fast going 


I saw machinery which must have cost millions 





rotting and rusting away. There were car-wheels 











Rs trunk line of railway. The 
ese materials in vast quantities 
contract, 
made 

off the track or rolled down 
— embankment they let it lie, and ordered more 


enough 

officials bought bh 
because they made money out of eve 
and the more - & bought the more they 
so when a train 


ars. 

“aThere was one man who had been discharged as 
worthless by a New York contractor. few 
weeks later his old 7 met him driving 
about in state with a blac 

“I am rich now,” he said. “I took a contract to 
fill a hole along the canal for fifty thousand dollars. 
Another man had a contract to cut down a hill 
near my hole for one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. We joined hands, and I char, him fifty 
thousand dollars to put his hill into myhole. The 
result was that I made one hundred thousand 
eh without spending a cent or doing a stroke 
of work 
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UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


ive-year-old Harold is of the blood of patriots. 

F His grandfather was in the Mexican as well 

as in the Civil War, and his father is a 

Spanish War veteran; consequently, says the 

Washington Star, he has heard much talk of the 

flag in his short life, and has the most exalted 
ideas of its pupae qualities. 


Not long ago, when the new baby was born, 
Harold was put to slee iad in a room adjo his 
mother’s, as he h: ~_- “ t alone before, 
“= baby soul was filled eless fears which 

he was roud to tell Yn fu 

“It’s aw lonesome in , mamma!” he 


call 

“Just remember that the angels are near you 
and are caring for you,”’ answered his mother, from 
the next room. 

“But, mamma,” he objected, “I don’t know any 
angels in particular, and Pr be scared if any 
strange angels came round.” 

“Now, arold, yc you must go to sleep. Nothing 


will hurt 

“Can’t tha have the gas lighted = here?” 

“No, dear, I don’t think it nec 

There was silence for some time, ‘then the small 
voice pi pee —- again: mamma!” 


“May a ‘andpapa’s 7 
“a. what = 2 og 8 to go right te 
ee 


“Please , Mamma!” and a small, nightgowned 

figure appeared at the door. “I want to stick the 

night grandpape sald thst any one protected by 
at any 0 ro’ 

the Am ja erican - would be safe, ne matter now 

rom the was. I el awful weak,mamma. Truly 


An hour ——, when his mother looked in, he 
was sound asleep, with a fat little fist holding fast 
the end of the “protecting” flag. 


‘ 


AN EFFECTIVE ‘‘ ATTACHMENT.” 


ttaching a man’s property for debt is supposed 

to be a legal process, but an incident which 

occurred years ago in the city of Natchez, 

as related by Davy Crockett in his “Life and 

Adventures,” shows that there are other “attach- 

ments” which sometimes accomplish a beneficent 
purpose. 

An odd affair occurred when I was last at 
Natchez, says Mr. Crockett. A steamboat stopped 
at the landing, and one of the crew went ashore to 

urchase provisions. He went into a saloon on 

e way, and the oit inmates contrived to rob 
him of all his money. The captain of the boat, a 
determined fellow, went ashore in the ho "ot 
perpuating. them to refund, <3 they declined. 

Without further ceremony, the captain, assisted 
by his crew passengers, some three or four 
hundred in number, e fast an immense cable 
to the frame building where =—s theft had been 

commi Then he aes, Sos n minutes for 

ortheor vowing that if it 
were = a within 7 ‘time he would = 
~~ gna his boat and drag the house into 
river 

The thieves knew that he would kop his word, 

and the money was promptly produced 
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ALWAYS IN STYLE. 


nee in seven years, it is said, a fashion 

repeats itself, but the Tacoma Ledger 

tells of a fashion that is never out of style. 

A woman in pursuit of a late summer gown stood 

in a big store in front of a counter heaped with 

foulards. A blue ground with a white polka- 

dot seemed to please her best, but she paused 
irresolutely. 


“Tt looks just like the old indigp blue calicoes 
they used to wear when I w a fly ittle girl in the 
coun ,” she said, disconte 

“Madam,” said the portly ee. “long after 
you and I are dead and gone women be 
wearing blue and white polka-dots. They have 
worn them since the race emerged from barbarism, 
they will wear them until it —_ into it again.” 

After that portentous ity and the expres- 
sion of that profound Shilosophy the woman 

bought the dress in dazed silence. 


® ® 
HIS FIRST LETTER. 


hen George was sent away to boarding- 
W school the family waited anxiously for 

his first letter, which they feared would 
be filled with homesick longings for the people and 
things he had left. 


When the letter “— George’s father smiled, 
his mother sighed, and his older sisters were 
half-amused and half-provoked. 

“Dear Mother and Family,’’ wrote the only son 
of the household. ‘I’ve been here twenty-three 
hours now, and it is great. My most intimate 
friend is a boy by the name of Flo oppy Smith. He’s 
five feet six and has had his left leg broken in two 
different places. Love to all, and will write soon 
again. Your affectionate son, George.” 


® © 


IT WAS DAMAGED. 


teak is sometimes tender and sometimes 

tough, but it remained for a waiter in a 

Western restaurant to claim for it the 
quality of pliability. . 

A patron of the restaurant had been valiantly 
belaboring a piece of steak with the im lements 
at his command, but neither knife nor fork had 
any apparent effect on it. At last he called the 
waiter to his side. 

“You'll have to take this steak back and bring 
me another piece,” he said. 

The waiter a the ‘steak narrowly, and shook 


“for you’ve 





s head. 
ey can’t take that back,” he said, 
bent it.” ' 















By Caroline M. Fuller. 


We three - year - old Lawrence came home from the zoo, 
And described it to all who would hear, 
His uncle, to tease him, leaned forward and asked, 

‘Can you say ‘zodlogical,’ dear? ”’ 


Poor Lawrence was silent, and squirmed in his chair, 
While his little face flushed and grew dark; 

Then, raising his eyes, he courageously said, 
“Uncle Dicky, I call it ‘Noah’s Ark’!”’ 


THE NAUGHTY MOON. 


By Addie Allen Vandén. 


You look so wan, you look so white! 
Is it because you are up too soon, 
Poor little pale and tired-out moon? 


Pp" little moon in the morning light, 


But no, that cannot be the case, 

For night’s the time to show your face, 
And now it is morning, and half past eight. 
Ah, bad little moon, you are up too late! 


TWO LITTLE TOWNS. 


By Lilla Thomas Elder. 


f you journey to the north o’er miles and miles of snow, 
You will come to the dumpy little town of No; 
But straight back again you’ll ride, 


For you never could abide 


In the dumpy little, grumpy little town of No! 


The children there will meet you, but if you’d acquaintance make, 
Each little head will start'at once to shake, shake, shake, 

And ask others what you may, 

They will answer in this way, 
Till at last you get discouraged and your leave you take. 


If you journey to the south — the way you’ll have to guess— 
You will come to the funny little town of Yes, ; 
And oh, how you will smile 
Ere you’ve gone but half a mile, 
In the funny little, sunny little town of Yes! 


The children there will greet you in a sweet and winsome way, 
**Oh, howdy-do! oh, howdy-do! oh, howdy-do!’’ they’ll say. 
And they’ll take you by the hand, 

Show you all their happy land, 
So you never, never, never will want to go away! 


Now I’m sure these little towns are not down on any map, 
But if you will shut your eyes and will take a little nap, 
Then a dream perhaps will tell 
That you know these places well, 
And can guess them if you’ll first put on your thinking-cap ! 
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A VOYAGE AT NIGHT. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


he hands of the sitting-room clock were 
5 moving .rapidly toward half past seven. 

Carl watched them from out the corner of 
his eye. Sometimes he glanced cautiously at 
mother. She seemed to see nothing except the 
little coat she was sewing, but Carl knew from 
long experience that she never failed to notice 
when the minute touched the half after. He 
kept on playing with his soldiers, but he 
played very quietly. 

The hand moved nearer, nearer; it touched. 
Mother laid down the sewing and went to the 
closet for Carl’s nightgown. 

**O mother, it is as cold as Greenland up 
there!’’ he complained. ‘‘Must I go now ?’’ 

“Tt is Greenland,’’ responded mother in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“*What?’’ demanded Carl, dropping his 
soldiers in astonishment. 

*‘Captain Peary and his crew are just starting 
on a voyage there,’’ she continued. 

Carl knew all about Captain Peary; how he 
sailed away for the frozen north and stayed 
there years, searching for the north pole, which 
wasn’t a pole at all, but just a place that no 
one had been able to reach because of the snow 
and ice, the northernmost place in the world. 

**T choose to be Captain Peary,’’ he said, 
“and you’re the crew. Now let’s get ready.’’ 





| in one moist little hand, giggled comfortably. 


Captain Peary came over to the fireplace and | 
sat on the crew’s knee while she got him out of | 
his every-day clothes and into his arctic suit. | 


**Hadn’t I better take some provisions for the 
voyage ?’’ he inquired. 

The crew said that was a wise thought, and 
got him an oyster cracker out of the pantry. | 
Then Captain Peary was wrapped up in a large 











HOW THEY MADE A WHITE RABBIT. 


Janet may have the dry-measure end of the 
table, and she can learn to measure out salt and 
pears and apples. ’’ 

“It is only sand,’’ laughed her sister. 

*‘Just as much salt as your water is milk,’’ 
returned Janet, good-naturedly. 

What delightful work it was! 

Madeline took the little gill glass and filled it 


gray shawl that trailed behind, and holding the | four times to make the pint cup full to the 


crew’s hand, started out of New York harbor. 

First they sailed up the Atlantic — which | 
stupid people called the front hall—till they | 
came to Climbup Mountain. Captain Peary’s | 
legs were short and the shawl was bothersome, | 
but he puffed bravely up to the landing. There | 
the crew said, “‘If I may be so bold, sir, I’ll | 
carry you; I’ve often carried young men up | 
this mountain.’’ And Captain Peary accepted | 
this kind offer. 

After the mountain climb came a dash across 
the plain to the big iceberg for which they 
were aiming. Captain Peary scaled this, and 
slid right into the middle of it. 

The crew saluted respectfully. ‘‘I’ll be 
ready to go back to New York with you at 
seven to-morrow morning, sir,’’ said the crew. 

Captain Peary, cuddled warmly in the middle 
of the iceberg, and clasping the oyster cracker 





PECKS AND PINTS. | 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


no, four quarts make one peck; eight 
pecks make one gallon —’’ 

**You’re not getting that right,’’ interrupted 
Janet. ‘‘Pecks don’t make gallons! You mean 
eight pecks make a bushel. O dear! I wish 
mamma didn’t make us learn them !’’ 

Mamma came in from the next room. 

**Put on your things and take a run, children, 
just to get freshened up a bit,’’ she counseled. 

The two sisters were running races with the 
spaniels, Dot and Don, when they heard 
mamma’s voice. 

**O dear, now it’s pecks and pints and bushels 


ai | ‘wo pints make one quart; two quarts— 


again!’’ grumbled Madeline, as she led her | 


sister a chase up the stairs. She stopped short 








at the schoolroom door, and gazed at the table 
in wonderment. 

‘‘Wh-y!’’ gasped Janet, over her shoulder. 

On the table was an array of cups and glasses | 
and boxes, a large pail of sand and another of | 
water. The mother smiled to see their faces. 

**We’ll learn about the measures in a new 
way,’’ she said. She pushed the glasses and 
tin pails to one end of the table, beside the 
water. ‘*Those are to measure liquids in,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘We will take water for our liquid, 
and play it is milk.’’ 

“Oh, that will be fun!’’ cried Madeline. 
‘May I measure it out in those cunning 
glasses ?’” 

“*Yes, you can take charge of the ‘milk,’ and 





| brim. 


Then that had to be filled twice and 


gg ere 


poured into the quart bowl, and the bow! four 
times before the big gallon pail was full. 
Meantime Janet had been conquering the 


| dry-measure table with her sand and her pretty, 


round, coverless boxes. 

The girls changed sides, and the fun went on 
till dinner-time. The next day the girls took 
turns in keeping grocery store. The trade was 
very brisk, and before the day was over both 
sisters knew dry and liquid measures perfectly. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 6 


ENIGMA. 
How often we hear busy people say, 
“l’ve a thousand and one things to see to to-day.” 
“A thousand and one, and a thousand and one, 
And a hundred more I,” I would tell them in fun. 
For I am a mocker; you'll see at a glance 
It’s the truth and naught else I hereby advance. 
2. 
ELIMINATED POETRY. 
“Strngr thn stl 
s th swrd f th Sprt; 
Swftr thn rrws 
Th lght f th trth s; 
Grtr thn ngr 
s lv tht sbdth.” 


3. 
TRANSPOSALS, 


“Let’s go to the ------ »” said little Nan. 
“That's a place -- ----, oh, say that we can.” 





“Don’t ---- -- , my daughter, keep calm and cool, 
We'll go when the ---- -- them come from 
school.” 
4 


ANAGRAM RIDDLE. 
I am a man of Biblical days, 
With meager record of blame or praise ; 
But mix me all up if you will, if you can, 
And now I’m a portion of every man. 
Sometimes, it is true, much trouble I give, 
But still without me you never could live. 
Just mix me ence more, and this is your fate, 
I’ll spin you through space at a terrible rate! 
Yet thus I've been going since life began, 
And it never has harmed a single man. 


6. | 
INSERTIONS. 

Fill the blanks with words that are all the same 
except the middle letter. 

My companion, who was a faster —— than I, | 
crossed the ford first. When we had both reached 
the shore I made a —— that I could eat a —— and 
drink a glass of —— in five seconds, but when I 
was about to begin, 1 commenced to —— in my 
conviction that I could do it. As a result I dic 
not succeed. 





SUBSTITUTIONS. 
By altering the final letter change a flat surface 
to a mechanical power and to.a bank; a tree toa 
flower and to a measure. 


Ve 
ENIGMATICAL AUTHORS, 
An animal and a sound made by another animal. 
A mixture of black and white. 
A native of Scotland, 
A sweet biscuit and a tavern. 
To brandish a weapon. 
Bright and varied colors together. 
Very rapid. 
Part of a cent 
An outdoor game and a preposition. 
To rob. 
A preparation of porcine flesh. 
A painful ailment. 
Another painful ailment. 
A shell-fish. 
The seat of the affections, 
A builder of barrels. 
One who works in precious metals, 
Expressions of ideas and value. 
The ship of the desert.” 
What Oliver Twist wanted, 
Youthful. 
A covering for the head. 
Dwellings. 
A variety of linen. 
Grave and severe. 
Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1. Sconces, scones; score, sore; dance, Dane; 
farce, fare; scale, sale; scamp, samp; scandal, 
sandal; scour, sour; lance, lane. 
2. Artist; 1 start; art. It’s; tart is. 
3. Mushroom. Jackson. Wagon. 
4. Inn, stall, lay, shun—installation. 
5. SHAME 
HAVEN 
AVERT 
MERGE 
ENTER 
G6. Pe-t-al, ho-ji-st, ga-m-in, cr-e-am, 
sa-l-ve, pa-i-nt, gu-e-st, pa-s-te—Time flies. 


ra-f-ts, 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 

BITRATION FOR THE VENEZUELAN 
TROUBLES.—President Roosevelt having 
suggested to Great Britain and Germany that 
they refer the Venezuelan case to The Hague 
tribunal for arbitration, the British and German 
governments, December 22d, formally invited 
President Roosevelt himself to act as arbitrator. 
Meanwhile the allied governments gave notice 
of a blockade of the principal Venezuelan ports, 
beginning December 20th, which the several 
European fleets combined to make effective. 
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EATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF C ANTER- 
BURY.—The Most Rev. Frederick ‘Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
and primate of all England, 
died December 23d, aged 81. | 
He was an accomplished 
scholar and a profound theolo- 
gian, and his personal quali- 
ties had made him greatly 
beloved, especially among the 
working people, in whom he 
manifested a warm interest. 
Doctor Temple was made 
Bishop of Exeter in 1869, 
Bishop of London in 1885, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1896. 

C= adjourned for the holiday recess 


December 20th. The most important 
business completed before the adjournment was 





Doctor Tempe. 
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the appropriation of $500,000 to be used by the 
Department of Agriculture in combating the foot | 
and mouth disease, and the ratification by the | 
Senate of a treaty of amity with Spain. 
URE Foop.—The House of Representatives, 
December 19th, passed a pure food bill. The 
bill prohibits the introduction into any state or 
territory, from any other state or territory or 
from any foreign country, or the shipment to 
any foreign country of any article of food or 
drug which is adulterated or misbranded. The 
bill defines forms of adulteration, and provides 
for the confiscation of prohibited articles. - 
ECIPROOCITY WITH CUBA.—The reciprocity 
treaty which has been negotiated between 
the United States and Cuba provides for a 
reduction by the United States of 25 per cent. 
in the rates of duty on all importations from 
Cuba. In return, Cuba is to admit the products 
of the United States at a reduction of from 25 
to 40 per cent. from the rates in the existing 


tariff. It is expressly provided that these rates | 


shall be preferential as against other countries. 
The terms of the treaty require that it shall be 
ratified before January 31st, and it is to go into 
effect 10 days after ratification. 

HE GERMAN TARIFF BrLL.—The Bundes- 

rath or Federal Council, which represents: 
the German states, December 18th approved the 
tariff bill in the form in which it passed the 
Reichstag. 





B fe BRITISH PARLIAMENT was prorogued 
December 18th until February 17th. The 
chief and almost the only business of the session 
was the passage of the education bill. 
IRELESS TELEGRAPHY.— The possi- 
bility of wireless telegraphy across the 
Atlantie Ocean was demonstrated by Signor 
Marconi, the distinguished inventor, December 
2tst, when he sent a message from Cape Breton 


to Cornwall and received an acknowledgment. | 
The first message sent was from Earl Minto, | 


Governor-General of Canada, to King Edward. 
Other messages were sent to the King of Italy 
and to the London Times. 
T= HUMBERT SWINDLE.—Madame Hum- 
bert and members of her family who were 
associated with her in the great empty safe 
swindle, which collapsed at Paris. last May, 
were arrested at Madrid, December 20th. This 
was the case in which bankers and money- 
lenders in France and Belgium were induced to 
advance more than $12,000,000 on the strength 
of Madame Humbert’s supposed title to an 
estate represented by $20,000,000 of securities, 
which were said to be contained in a safe in 
Madame Humbert’s custody. When the safe 
was opened it was empty. 
T= THANK-OFFERING FuND of $20,000,000 
called for by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
three years ago has been wholly raised in money 
and pledges. More than half a million dollars 
was given in November and December. The 
fund is for religious and educational work. 
FAMINE IN FINLAND.—To the political 
troubles from which the unhappy people 
of Finland are suffering, in the loss of their 
ancient liberties, is added a new calamity in 
a famine resulting from crop failure in the 
northern part of the country. Thousands of 





families are reported suffering from starvation 
and its attendant diseases. The distress has 
not been equaled since the great famine of 1868, 


when 100,000 persons perished. ~ | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Perseverance Rewards. 


On our desk lie several hundred letters. These are from 
Companion subscribers who have persevered in securing five 
new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. These letters 


contain the experiences of the writers while canvassing. From 
these experiences we have selected the following reasons for 


subscribing to The Youth’s Companion as presented by these 
enterprising and successful canvassers: 





The Youth’s Companion comes every week. 
Cheapness in price. 

High literary character. High moral tone. 
Good influence in the home. 
Makes better men and women. 
Best and popular writers. Non-sectarian. 
Edited for all the family. 

Its editorials are reliable and non-partizan. 

It has been published for seventy-five years. 

It is a library in itself every year. 

It cultivates a taste for the best reading. 

High moral character of its stories. 

It has the universal confidence of the people. 

It is the favorite American paper for the home. 
It entertains while it instructs. 

It cultivates a patriotic sentiment throughout the country. 





PERSEVERANCE will usually soon secure Five New Subscriptions to The 
Youth’s Companion. In return for this work we will send you a beautiful Gold- 
Filled Watch, also five useful articles described in our 
Special Issue of October 23, 1902. January is a splendid 
month to solicit new subscriptions to The Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Begin at once, and our word for it you will soon have 
one of these Watches ticking in your pocket, besides getting 
all the other useful articles. Many persons have within a few 
weeks secured the five new subscrip- 
tions, and have already received their 
Watches and other rewards. The 
Watches have durable gold-filled 
Hunting Cases, American-made move- 
ments, expansion balance, quick train, safety pinion, seven 
jewels. They are stem-winding and stem-setting, and are worth at retail $10 each. 
Only one Watch will be allowed to a subscriber. Send r15c. extra for postage and 
registration fee. Zhe offer 1s made only to persons who are subscribers to The Companion. 


$5,000 IN CASH. 


Many of our subscribers will succeed during the year in obtaining five new sttb- 
scriptions each to The Youth’s Companion. Some, while securing these five new subscrip- 
tions, will have interesting experiences. Many will develop business ability. Some will 
originate new and practical methods for working which will show tact, enterprise and energy. 
Some will secure the five new subscriptions easily ; others will find it more difficult. It will, 
however, be a matter of interest and practical value to The Companion to know the personal 
experiences of each one while securing these five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Com- 
panion. For this reason we shall divide the sum of five thousand dollars equally among 
all our subscribers who are successful in securing the five new subscriptions between October 





' 23, 1902, and July 1, 1903. 


There is hardly a town in the United States where five new subscribers to The Youth’s 
Companion could not be secured. You will have six months in which to obtain them. 


CONDITIONS. 


On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied by a statement that you hope to secure FOUR 
other new subscriptions, we will send you, free, a special outfit, which should make it quite easy for you 
to secure the other four. We will also send you a blank document containing printed QUESTIONS for 
you to answer when the five new subscriptions have been secured by you. The blank is to be sent to us 
filled out when you have secured the fifth name. This blank, containing the answers, will then be filed 
away, and at the end of the season you will share equally with the other successful subscribers in the 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. IN ADDITION to this, we shall give to the TEN SUBSCRIBERS in each 
group of states, as shown by the map on page 674 of The Youth’s Companion, December 25, 1902, 
whose answers indicate the greatest amount of perseverance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 

THESE SPECIAL PAYMENTS are in addition to the various Articles of Merchandise and 
Perseverance Rewards that you may select for obtaining new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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C= Wrruovur Dust.—For 20 years the 
assertion of Doctor Aitken, based on a 
series of beautiful experiments, that clouds 
cannot form in the air without dust particles 
to serve as nuclei for condensation, has been 
accepted, but now Doctor Aitken himself has 
made a little sensation by disproving his own 
previous statement. He has found that certain 
gases, such as hydrogen peroxide, sulphureted 
hydrogen and chlorine, when present in the 
atmosphere, are converted by the action of sun- 
ljght into nuclei, upon which cloudy condensa- 
tion ean take place. Accordingly, although 
dust is ordinarily necessary for cloud formation, 
yet clouds may form in dustless air miles above 
the earth. It should be added that when his 
original conclusion was published Doctor Aitken 
admitted the possibility that sunshine might 
create gaseous nuclei, but he has only recently 
established the fact that it does. 
EW AUTOMOBILE IN GERMANY.—Follow- 
ing out the suggestion offered by the 
friction wheels of coining and paper-making 
machines, Ludwig Maurer has, after many 
years of effort, successfully applied the friction | 
principle in the transference of power in | 


automobiles. The vehicles, manufactured in | before, and I immediately asked how the differ- 


old toy-making Nuremberg, in which Maurer’s | 
invention is used, can be run with unchanging 





speed on a level or up a hill by merely manipu- 
lating a friction wheel, sliding upon a shaft, 
which presses against the face of the fly-wheel 
supplying the power. The motor being run at | 
uniform speed, the spéed of the vehicle is | 
governed by shifting the position of the friction | 
wheel. } 


TMOSPHERIC SEWERAGE.—In an address | 
before the Sanitary Congress at Manchester, 
England, Dr. W. N. Shaw made the highly | 
interesting suggestion that it may be practicable | 
to remove the smoke of great cities in a manner | 
somewhat resembling that in which their sew- 
age is disposed of. He calculated that about 
7,000,000 tons of smoky air would have to be 
removed from London every day in order to 
keep its atmosphere clean. It takes 1,000,000 
tons of water a day to carry off the sewage of 
London. Five hundred electrically driven fans, 
each delivering 200,000 eubic feet of air per | 
minute, would carry off all the household smoke 
of London. What the exact cost would be 
Doctor Shaw did not know, but he thought the | 
results might be worth the cost. 
CIENCE AGAINST GAMBLING.—The repub- | 
lication in English of the famous essay of | 
the great French mathematician, Laplace, on | 
the theory of probabilities serves to recall the | 
harm that has resulted from a lack of general | 
information on this subject. The confirmed | 
gambler and the reckless speculator do not 
know how continually they fly in the face of | 
the teachings of science. A recent reviewer | 
remarks: ‘‘If in a game of even chances red | 
turns up 20 times in succession, it is still an | 
even chance whether red or black turns up on | 
the 2ist time; but no amount of mathematical | 
reasoning will enable the gambler to realize that | 
a previous run of bad luck gives no grounds for 
the expectation of recovering his losses by a run 
of good luck in the future.’’ It was partly to 
combat the superstitions of gamblers and others | 
that Laplace wrote his essay. 
poeorme STEAMSHIP SCREWs.—A phe- 
nomenon kriown as ‘‘cavitation’’ has lately 
come to be recognized as one of the most im- 
portant causes of loss of efficiency in the driving 
screws of steamships. When the velocity of the 
screw is increased above a certain limit a cavity 
is formed in the water inside which the screw 
revolves, and a further increase of power 
then causes no increase of the ship’s speed. 
Mathematical investigation, tested by practical 
experiments, has shown that cavitation can be 
avoided by preserving a certain ratio between 
the resistance and the propelling surface con- 
cerned. Upon this principle the speed of some | 
vessels has been greatly increased by simply | 
changing their driving screws. 
NE OF THE WONDERS OF FRANCE.—MTI. | 
E. A. Martel, the celebrated explorer of 
French caverns, has lately been explaining, | 
vefore the Academy of Sciences, the remarkable | 
variations in the flow of the great natural 
fountain of Vaucluse. This fountain, which 
has been famous for ages, and is connected with 
the romance of Petrarch and Laura, excites the | 
admiration of all travellers. Arthur Young | 
visited it, during his travels in France on the | 
eve of the great revolution, and gave a delightful 
sketch of it in his book. The fountain is so 
abundant with water that it gives rise to the 
Sorgue, a small river. Mr. Martel says, in fact, | 
that the fountain is the debouchment of a river, 
which, in the upper part of its course, flows | 
entirely under ground; and he explains the | 
curious irregularities in the quantity and the 
temperature of the water by certain assumptions | 
as to the shape and size of the subterranean 
cavities that give if passage. 
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Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 

big prices. Eager market. Astonish 

ing profits. kasy for women and 

invalids. Use your spare time profita- 

bly. Small space and c + y Here 

is something worth look Fae ts 

given in our FREE BOOK, * How 


to Make Money With Squabs.’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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We Teach You Thoroughly at ow, Home 
by our Automatic Transmitter for ®5 per 
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ed free. Nat'l Aut. Tel Valparaiso, Ind. 
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lot to each person. 
many other countries. New Eng! 
Stamp Co., 27 Bromfteld Street, 
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WHAT A QUARTER DID. 

The person who uses the brain and nerves 
actively needs food to rebuild them and replace 
the waste, and should not rest on stimulants. 
Coffee excites these organs so they cannot get the 
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necessary rest and nourishment, and steadily 
tears them down; then other disorders follow. 


‘ . ait taught thoroughly. 
“TI am under a constant nervous strain, as I | lt writin ), beard 


have fifty-two girls under my care,” writes a | 
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Total Cost, Ln my , Sestogzepay ond 


great demand for operators’ school organ- 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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school-teacher from Knoxville, Tenn. 

“I suffered terribly with indigestion and nerv- 
ousness in its worst form, and paid out hundreds | 
of dollars in doctors’ bills. Many of my friends 
advised me to quit coffee and use your Postum 
Food Coffee, and I tasted it once and it was some- 
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THE TE PRESS ©O., Meriden, Conn. 
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thing horrible. Some time later I met a friend 
who wished me to try a cup of Postum, and her 
manner was so convincing that I finally tasted the 
Postum to please her. Great was my astonish- 
ment to find it so different from what I had drunk 
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ence in taste was brought about, and discovered 





it was simply that the first I had was only boiled 
a minute or two, whereas fifteen minutes’ boiling 
brings out the delicious flavor and food value; so 
I determined to use Postum in the future, follow- 
ing the directions carefully, and have done so ever 
since. 

“My indigestion has entirely left me, my nerv- 
| ousness gone, and I now feel bright and well after 
the most tiresome day in the schoolroom. A 
little twenty-five-cent package of Postum did me 
more good than the hundreds of dollars I paid for 
doctors and medicines.”” Name given by Postum 
| Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Prepares its Students for the Sao Career 

y a 

Carefully Prepared Lectures, 
sonal Instruction. 

Every woman, especially those engaged in nurs- 
ing, who has not had the benefit of a hospital 
, can in her leisure time gain the com- 
of the art of nursing as applied in Y DIRECTOR 


tals. 
“eo thus afforded to become per- 
ries of the profession is now 
years necessary to graduate from a regular hospital training school. 
An _ treatise on nursing wi with yotuatic 
tions sent upon applic 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 202 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WATCH 


PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases. 

They are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 


WONT 
BEND ¢ 
OR DENT $s 


Watch —— 


are recognized as the standard all jewelers, 
They are identical with nS 


stiffening metal between, welded together 
into one solid sheet. The outside layer 
contains more gold than can be worn off 
a case in 

Boss 


25 years, the time for which a 
Case is guaranteed. 


gold cases in 


appearance and size, but much lower in price. 
Don’t accept any case said to be “just as 
good "asthe Boss. Look for the Keystone 


trade-mark. Send for booklet. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 





ie arline 


for washing 


Blankets 


@ Pearline saves at every point 
.< Coarse things easily washed 


by delicate women. 


Fine things safely | 


washed by strong women. No care necessary. 


By saving most of the rubbing 
Pearline saves mostof the wear. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


WA rCH SPECIALTIES 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and 


quantity of production. Our guarantee covers 
every Watch, for we make the case and the move 
ment complete. The diminutive Ladies’ Watches 
with artistic enamel designs to the larger Watches 
for men or boys. Casings of gold-filled, silver 
gun-metal or nickel. Our booklets give full 
description and the price stated that every 
Leading Feweler sells them for. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH Co., 


Manufac turers. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


The First Village of 
Plymouth 


Send Six Cents in 
stamps and get our 
beautiful 
Story of 
Plymouth Rock, 
A handsome book of 40 pages — All about the Pilgrims. 
Profusely illustrated, including 5 copies (in colors) from 
Famous Paintings. Also a large collection of elegant 
Recipes for preparing delicious Desserts and enough 


‘Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine 


| to make a pint of jelly; or or send 15 cents and we wil! send 
Book and Full-sized a le of the only, po Rock 
Phosphated Gelatine. ae Dept. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK cRLATING co., Boston, Mass. 
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The Musical Wonder 
Solid metal (brass finish) 

Sample sent 

prepaid for 25c. 

Entertains Everybody Everywhere 
For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociables. Illus- 


trated catalogue of Amusing Home Entertainments, free. 
Strauss Manufactu: Co., 142 Wrath St.. Dept.13. N.Y. 
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Seeds 
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kind of soil everywhere. Sold 
all dealers. 19068 Seed Anni 
postpaid free to all applicants. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME, 

Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive, fitting young men and women for good 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the fomily Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and ait additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the rear. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ave is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DISEASE IN THE AGED. 


—. iit OME time ago, and even yet all 
\'&) too frequently, the old man 
or the old woman who had 
the misfortune to fall seri- 
ously ill was believed to be 
doomed. The disease was 
allowed to run its course 
with little or no opposition 
from the doctor, for so little 
hope was there that it was 
commonly regarded as a 
useless cruelty to annoy the 
¢ ; dying sufferer by pressing 
him to take the necessary medicine and food. 
Now we know that this is wrong. Ola persons, 
very old ones, can and do recover from the gravest 
diseases, and they have as much right to claim 








the thoughtful care and intelligent treatment of a 


the doctor and the nurse as have their children 
and grandchildren. But of course their treatment 
must be of a different kind, both because the 
frail system will not endure the sometimes severe 
measures that are life-saving for the more robust, 
and because disease in the old assumes a different 
character from that which it assumes in the young. 

The arteries in the aged are less elastic, all the 
tissues are stiffer and less plastic, and the reaction 
of the system is slower and less pronounced. 
Fever, which accompanies every little indisposition 
in the child, is inconspicuous in the maladies of 
old age, and a disease like pneumonia may run its 
course, even to a fatal termination, without any 
appreciable elevation of the body temperature, 
and indeed without any sign of its presence 
beyond more rapid breathing and progressive 
weakness. 

Excretion is less free in the old, and the 
depressing signs of systemic poisoning by waste 
products are much more evident. This poisoning 
is manifested, not in the wild delirium and high 
fever of the young, but in stupor, low-muttering 
delirium and vital depression. 


assist elimination of the toxic matters from the 
system, at the same time using only the gentlest 
measures. 


The brittle organs of the aged will not stand the 


blows that are often needed to get any response 
at all from those of the young. They would break 
under such rough usage. They must be coaxed 
and gently pushed, but never driven. And herein 
lies the difficult task of the physician. He must 
keep a steady hand on the helm and a watchful 
eye on the breakers, and must know well just how 
much strain the weakened timber of the bark will 
stand if he would guide it between the Scylla of 
inaction and the Charybdis of excessive zeal. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENT FARMERS. 


 pe~ Frangois Marmontel, the friend of Voltaire 
and of Madame Pompadour, a writer who 
used his pen to befriend the people, begins his 
“Memoirs” by saying that he could wish his 
children to learn from him never to despair of 
their own powers, but never to be too confident 
of success. He gives an attractive picture of his 
early home. His father was a tailor by trade, 
his mother a woman of refinement and force of 
character. 

“The property on which we all subsisted,” he 
Says, “was very small. Order, domestic arrange- 
ment, labor, a little trade, and frugality kept us 
above want. Our little garden produced nearly 


as many vegetables as the family required; the | 


orchard afforded us fruit; and our quinces, our 
apples and our pears, preserved with the honey 
of our bees, were, in winter, most exquisite 
breakfasts for the good old women and children. 

“We were clothed by the small flock of sheep 
that folded at St. Thomas. My aunts spun the 
wool and the hemp of the field that furnished us 
with linen; and on the evenings, when, by the light 
of a lamp supplied with oil by our nut-trees, the 
young people of the neighborhood came to help 
us to dress our flax, the picture was exquisite. 

“The harvest of the little farm secured us 
subsistence; the wax and honey of the bees, to 
which one of my aunts carefully attended, formed 
a revenue that cost but little; the oil pressed 
from our green walnuts had a taste and smell that 
we preferred to the flavor and perfume of that 
of the olive. Our buckwheat cakes, moistened, 
smoking hot, with the good butter of Mont d’Or, 
were a delicious treat to us. 

“I know not what dish would have appeared to 
us better than our turnips and our chestnuts; and 
on a winter evening, while these fine turnips were 
roasting round the fire, and we heard the water 
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boiling in the pot where our chestnuts were 
cooking, so relishing and so sweet, how did our 
hearts palpitate with joy! I well remember, too, 
the perfume that a fine quince used to exhale 
when roasting under the ashes, and the pleasure 
our grandmother used to have in dividing it 
among us. 7 

“Thus, in a family where nothing was lost, trivial 
objects united made plenty, and left but little to 
be expended im order to satisfy all our wants.” 
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A COLD DAY. 


r. R. Pitcher Woodward, who made a donkey 
trip from New York to San Francisco, had 
varied experiences, one of which contains a useful 
hint for people who have the habit of making 
inane remarks about the weather. It is a thing 
to be kept in mind that sentiments which are 
wholly unobjectionable in themselves may become 
a nuisance by constant repetition. 


One day, on the way to Cuyahoga Falls, says Mr. 
Woodward, we travelled eighteen miles in be nging 
0! 


cold, and our fellow beings were slight co: r 
us. Inthemorninga man hailed me. “Cold day!” 
he om 

a e 


8, pretty chilly,” I returned, politely. 
A haifmile tarther on @ farmer opened the door 
and yelled, “Pretty cold, ain’t it?” 

“Pretty cold.” 

Then a German drove ~ | in a gig. “It vash 
cold, ain’t it?” he remarked. 

“Of course it’s cold!” said I, acridly. 

A mile beyond two men reminded me that it 
was a wintry day. Then a woman drove past, and 
tossed me the sorry comfort, “Don’t you find it 
awfully cold?” 

Twenty minutes later a boy from a cozy home 

elled tome. It sounded like an invitation to 
n and get warm. I retraced my steps to ask, 
“What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘It’s a cold day!’” cried the ome, 

Then a wagon passed me, an a man called from 
it, “Cold, my friend!” 

I rubbed my ears and continued my journey, 
like an ice-covered voleano. At dusk a farmer 
uired, ““Hasn’t it been a pretty frigid day?” 

he human volcano was ready to burst. I 
resolved to get even. A man and woman, w 
clad, were drivin by. I shouted, They stop ; 
and the man call ,“Can’thear ye! Come nearer.” 

I put a foot on the hub of the wheel, 
remarked, “I only want to say it’s a cold day.” 

The travellers looked petrified with something 
beyond cold. “My dear sir,” said I, “do you 
know how Sg! people have weapet me ay 
and told me it is cold? I have tramped nearly 
twenty miles without halting to eat or get w 
and I now simply wish to remark, it’s a very col 

ay. 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


native of Prince Edward Island had gone forth 

to see the world. When he reached Boston 

he engaged a room at a modest hotel, intending to 
remain there while he hunted for work. 


“Will you register?” asked the clerk, handing 
him a pen. 

“Register?” said the traveller. ‘“What’s that?” 

“Write your name.”’ 

“What for?” 

“We are required to keep a record of all our 
guests.” 

The man wrote his name, and was about to lay 
down the pen when the clerk added: 

“Now the place, if you please.” 

“What place ?” 

“The place you come from. 
live?” 

“I live on the island.” 

“Well, but what island?” 

The other man looked at him in amazement. 
Then he said with an emphasis that left no doubt 
of his feelings, “Prince Edward Island, man. 


Where do you 





What other island is there?” 


The aim, there- | 
fore, must be to rouse the flagging heart, and to | 
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CAUGHT THE WHOLE CLASS. 


teacher who maintains that there is altogether 
too much association of ideas without a 
proper understanding of their relative meanings 
has instituted a series of tests which might be 
regarded by some people as traps. 


He. wishes his pupils to acquire the art of 
accurate listening as well as quick thinking, and 
to this end he occasionally inserts one of his catch 
questans in the midst of a set of the ordinary 
sort. 

He gives the two instances following, in which 
he says the answers came with joyful promptness 
| from the entire class, not a single voice being 
missed from the chorus: 

“Whose hatchet never told a lie?” 

“George Washington’s!”’ 

“Whom did the negro slaves of this country 
free?” 

“Abraham Lincoln!” 
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HE WAS UP EARLY. 


N" all visitors to the country are as ignorant of 

the farmer’s surroundings as the farmers 
sometimes suppose. Browning’s Magazine gives 
this instance : 


“Wal,” said Farmer Wilkins to his city boarder, 
who was up early and looking round, “ben out to 
hear the haycock crow, I s’pose?” and he winked 
| at his hired man. 

“No,” replied the city boarder, “I’ve been out 
tying a knot in a cord of wood.” 

| Farmer Wilkins scowled dt the hired man, and 
wanted to know why he was not getting to work at 
milking those cows. 


HIS CHARACTER. 


|" a rural justice court in Georgia, says a South- 

ern newspaper, an old negro whose testimony 
had been questioned by the lawyer delivered this 
defense of his character : 

“Jedge, I’m a good man. I been a-livin’ roun’ 
heah ten yeahs. I ain’t neber been lynched, en 
de only hoss I ever stole frowed me en bruk bofe 
my laigs.” 
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WASTE OF TIME. 


here had been a slight shock of earthquake, and 
Mr. Herlihy and Mr. Dolan had both felt it. 


“Tim,” said Mr. Dolan, solemnly, “what did 
ou think whin firrst the ground began to 
rimble ?” 

“«Think!’” echoed his friend, scornfully. 
“What man that had the use av his legs to run 
and his loongs to roar would waste his toime 
thinkin’? Tell me thot!” 





All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” a simple preventive of 
dryness of the throat and air passages. [Adr. 
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Three requisites for clean, 
healthy teeth: 

(1) A good dentist. 

2) A good dentifrice. 

a The PropHyLactic 

Toorn Brusu. 

We are particularly anxious 

for you to try this particular 


tooth brush. 


Always sold in a yellow box. Atall dealers. Adult 
size, 3c. Children’s (two sizes), 26c. Send for book, 
“Tooth Truths,” mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 
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Face Humors 


Pimples, Blackheads, Red, 
Rough and Oily Skin 


. SPEEDY CURE TREATMENT. 


Gently smear the face with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, but do not rub. 
Wash off the Ointment in five 
minutes with Cuticura Soap and 
hot water, and bathe freely for some 
minutes. Repeat this treatment 
morning and evening. Use the 
Soap alone, with hot water at other 
times, as often as agreeable. Take 
the Cuticura Resolvent Pills, suf- 
ficient to keep every function in 
a state of healthy activity. 

N.B. A sluggish condition of the stomach, 
liver, etc., is often the cause of facial erup- 
tions which the Cuticura Resolvent Pills 
readily correct and cure, while clogging of 


the pores or sebaceous glands is prevented 
by Cuticura Soap and hot water. 


u@~ Send for ‘‘ The Skin Book.” 
Potter D. and C. Corp., Boston. 








“Oh, | Wish Noam 


God Would Make a 


\ 


New Animal,” 


Said the man with the meat-weary stomach. 

One doesn’t tire of delicious Cream of Wheat 

» as one does of the regular round of meats. 
It makes a blessed change when other 


dishes fail and 


it adds to the vigor 


and vitality of the body and to 
the joy and pleasure 
of living. 
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“ KOMATICKING” IN 


ass od made this country last !”” isa Canadian | 
(G proverb regarding Labrador, yet, sterile | 
and forbidding as it lies among its fogs | 

and icebergs, this desolate arctic land has its | 
pleasures, of which a “komatick” ride is not the | 
least. } 

The komatick is a big sledge, nine to thirteen 
feet long, two or three feet wide and eight inches | 
high. It is made of pine wood with beveled | 
sides, and instead of being nailed together, the 
sections of the sledge are sewed in place with 
coarse salmon-net twine, the holes through which 
the twine is passed being bored out with a red-hot 
iron, that they may be smooth and even. Last 
of all, the komatick is shod with runners of 
whale’s bone, fastened to the sled by pegs of wood 
run through gimlet-holes and planed smooth. 
Whales are often found dead on the coast, and 
the large rib bones are in demand for komatick 
runners. 

It was near the first of November, and the 
youths at the hospitable house where I was 
spending an arctic winter waited impatiently for 
the time when they might introduce me to the 
long-talked-of sport of komaticking. At last 
the weather seemed propitious. The first snow- 
storm, with fierce wind and blinding snow, gave 
place, after several days, to fixed cold, eighteen 
degrees below zero, not much for this region, and 
only the beginning of winter. 

The drifts had settled into ridges, and the cold 
had so hardened the crust that it could be readily 
walked upon; but just as the dogs were fairly 
harnessed to the sledge the wind began to blow 
again, the horizon darkened, the sea beat with 
broadsides of water upon the rocky beach, and 
soon the snowflakes and the hail told us that the 
Labrador hurricane had not yet reached its apex. 

The next afternoon the sky cleared, and the 
day stood forth, bleak, cold, desolate, with ice in 
the bay solid enough to travel upon, if one heeded 
the dark-colored patches of water on the surface 
of the snow, which told where danger lay. 

The eight dogs, harnessed to the sledge by a 
long, thin thong of sealskin, trotted on with the 
confidence that only those lean, wolfish Eskimo 
dogs can show. All were many rods in advance 
of the sled, and the leader was some distance in 
front of the others. The boys guided the team 
by the voice only, but carried in the sledge a 
“drag” of thick rope to throw over the runners 
when they wanted to stop, and a long stick to 
sound the ice to ascertain its safety. 

Continuous shouts and crying urged the dogs 
into a brisk gallop, and soon the hobgoblin arctic 
turnout was sliding along at a smart pace over 
the ice and snow of the frozen bay. 

The excitement of the trip entered my blood. 
As we rounded the turn of one sparkling slope, 
one of my companions spied fresh tracks of 
ptarmigan in the snow. After leaving the bay, 
the path lay over low hills, river ice and snow 
patches, where the wind had laid the grass and 
moss bare, and over places flooded with water, 
where an instant’s delay would have sunk the 
sledge. Over these the dogs, knowing the peril 
as well as ourselves, passed so rapidly that the 
danger was behind us before it was realized. I 
can compare the speed of the dog-sledge with 
nothing but ice-boating, so swift is the movement. 

Up-hill the pace was naturally much slower, 
but going down left one breathless, and the 
whining, barking and jumping of the dogs and 
their evident eagerness to go on, on, was amusing | 
each time we stopped the komatick. 

Our ride had an object besides mere pleasure. | 
It was the cutting of young spruces and firs in 
the dense patches of evergreen thickets within | 
a twenty-mile circle from home. Most of the | 
trees cut there every year find their way to 
Ottawa, Quebec and across the border in time | 
for the decorations of Christmas-tide. 

After several make-believe attempts, the aay 
turned out to be fine, with little wind and clear | 
blue sky, and a panorama of boreal-like views | 
presented itself on all sides. The scene was a | 
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are applied. Guaranteed absolutely; money 
returned if it fails. 25c. at your shoe dealer's or 
by matl. Send address for free samples. 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn, 
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LABRADOR. | 


By Annetta Halliday-Antona. 





Everywhere snow, snow, snow. The cold air, 
however, was unusually invigorating, and as we 
swept along, the dogs galloping at full speed, | 
I seemed to be journeying in some fantastic | 
Arabian Nights fashion. 

Isolated knobs of ice on far ridges took on a | 





dull glare in the waning afternoon, and a keen | 


appetite and full load of fir-trees decided us to 
turn homeward. On sped the sturdy dogs and 
on leaped the komatick over treacherous spots 
in the bay. So swift was the motion and so 
pleasant the excitement that I could have wished 
that ghostly ride to last all night. 


- a 
Here the sea was frozen in a mass of icy | 


needles, treacherous and cutting to the dogs’ feet ; 
there lay, piled in every position, broken and 
grotesquely shaped blocks of ice ; yonder glimpsed 
the far-off shores of Newfoundland, an icy plain 
spreading toward them, with a channel of open 
water in the distance. 

Most of the names of inlets, coves or hamlets 
passed bore witness to the influence of the French 
tongue: Belles-Amours Bay, Bonne Esperance 
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Point, the village of L’Anse Loup. It is a 
land of superstition dense and terrible, of | 


religion simple and fervent. 
region on earth offers such elemental powers, such 
weird scenes, such impressive hardships. 

Just before we reached home a most beautiful 
aurora presented itself, its beginnings like small 
pencils of light floating in the air. Soon these 
pencils united into one long, sinuous band, low 
down in. the atmosphere, and in rapid, waving 
motion, like streamers undulated by some unseen 
hand. Again and again it coiled and recoiled 
itself, like an immense snake, its enormous length 
spanning the heavens from horizon to horizon, 


and under its weird luminosity the snow and | 


ice around us gleamed like bubbles of fire. Bathed 
in its radiance, we glided into the home harbor, 
drove the dogs into their kennel under the house, 


and rejoiced in the hot tea and savory fresh pork | 


that awaited us. 

We had travelled more than sixteen miles over 
hummock, hillock and bay ice in our dog-sledge 
that afternoon. 


THE KENNEBECKER. 


t is seldom wise to claim virtues for one nation | 
at the expense of another, or for one section | 


of the country with implied depreciation, however 
slight, of the other sections. The Western man 
thinks he comes of a stouter breed than Ameri- 


cans on the Eastern coast, forgetting sometimes | 


that the parents or grandparents of most of us 
lived in the East. Nevertheless, a tribute to a 
part of New England in Gen. Roeliff Brinker- 
hoff’s “‘ Recollections of a Lifetime’’ is so emphatic 


that it is interesting to quote it to try how many | 


will agree with it. 


“The Maine Yankee,” says this Ohioan, “‘in | 
his physical characteristics and especially in his | 


speech is easily distinguishable from other New | 
England Yankees. 
ago at a hotel at the base of the Rockies, after 
listening to the welcome of the landlord, I "asked 
him what part of Maine he came from. 

“He answered, ‘Belfast. But how in the 
world did you know I came from Maine ?’ 

“*Thy speech betrayeth thee,’ I replied. 

“The eae Yankees, as a whole, are the most | 
intelligent people I have ever met. have 
spoken to audiences in almost every town in the 
Kennebec Valley. 
and outside of college towns I have never seen 
their equal in other states. 

“T mentioned this fact once to Vice-President 
Hamlin, and he said he had been all over New 
England, and that I was entirely right in my 


conclusion, and that he did not believe that the | 


people of the Kennebec V alley, as a whole, had 
their equal elsewhere in the whole world.” 


RECAPTURED. 


n angler gives, in the London Field, some | 
has | 
| escaped or some lost article has gone careering | 


curious instances in which a fish 


I believe no other | 


remember a few years | 





from Portland to Skowhegan, | 


grand network of ponds and hills, with deep | | down the stream, and yet been recovered by the | 


gullies overgrown with dwarf spruce, birch and 
alder. All exposed rock looked to contain | 
feldspar and quartz. 

We met a party of Indians, returning home- 
ward to their birch-bark tents, and stopped to 
see the partridges, which, stupefied by the cold, 
had been knocked over in the spruce woods with 
the end of a gun-barrel; they were good eating, 
and made an excellent soup. I noticed that the 
Indians all wore sealskin boots with dogskin tops, 
the sole having no stiffness whatever, leaving the | 
foot perfectly free to feel its surroundings. 

These Indians told us that they were going 
home to attend to their traps, in which they 
expected to capture marten, beaver, otter and | 
Canada lynx, valuable to them for their skins, 

and that then they would break camp and prepare 
for the hunt, a large herd of deer having been | 
sighted a day’s journey eastward. 


| fisherman. 


A fisherman in Norway, while wading through | 
la heavy rapid, lost his pipe. It was whirling | 
swiftly off to sea, and the owner looked at it for 
an instant in despair. 

On his line he had a bob-fly for sea-trout, and 
with a sudden thought he cast accurately at the 
fast disappearing pipe. The fly whipped round | 
the stem, cose by the bowl, and back into the 
line again. He had his pipe. 

Another man, while wading for salmon, lost a 
sleeve-link at the head of the rapid. He hooked | 
it on his salmon-fly, and recovered it again at the | 
bottom of the same "rapid, 

A most curious recapture occurred in C aenta, | 
in the Riviere Blanche. The angler had landed | 
a trout high and dry on a sloping bank. While | 
the man was busy the fish occupied itself in | 
| flapping about, and managed to get back into the | 
water. The man, with no idea of succeeding, | 
| threw the line savagely at the little creature | 
swimming away. Instantly the trout rose, took | 
the fly, and was once more landed. 


| 
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Study Piano Tuning, 

Repairing and Regulating At Home. 

Great demand for Piano Tnners every- 
where. No profession more honorable, 
few more remunerative. Send for Pro- 
spectus giving full particulars. 

THE MUNROE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

OF PIANO TUNING QQ Fall River, Mass. 
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Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel -Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grovjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


+A DAY 


je my J postage. 
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Reliable Information 


about orange growiny, fruit culture, 
vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
poultry. climate, soil, water, sands, 
ower, markets, manufacturing facil- 
ties, wages, etc. 

Send 50c. for illustrated cloth-bound book, 
“San Francisco and Thereabout.” Allother 
printed matter and information sent free. 

California Promotion Committee 

REPRESENTING STATE 
Dept. J.J., 25 New Montgomery 8t., 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


MME RCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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@ A New 


Year, 


A New 
Companion! 

















Attachments. The 


nineteen dollars. 


for many years. 
any inquiry, 


able to furnish a strictly high-grade 


(Oo) 

® A Happy taabdadalias @ 
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ERMIT us to send you an illustrated Booklet descri- “= 
bing the New Companion Sewing Machine and its ( ) 
Booklet also explains how we are G 

Machine for only 
With this Booklet we will send samples © ] 
of work done on the Machine, also a large number of tes- , >\) 
timonials from those who have used the Sewing Machine 
We presume these persons will answer ([ 
provided you enclose a stamp for reply. ( 
(6) 
\(®) 


write us that the N 





Style 1. Five Drawers 


© 





206 os 


|© OO) 


SF STF 


Is it not worth a postal card to look into this matter ? 
Later you will og the large number of our friends who 
Yew Companion has become an indis- 
pensable and valued household companion. 


We Offer Three Styles, also a Choice of Either Oak or Biack Walnut. 


Style 2. Drop Head, Swell Front, 7 Drawers, $21.75. 


Style 3. Parlor Cabinet 
Delivered at any Freight Office in New England FREE. 


PERRY MASON Sees BOSTON, MASS. 
OODODOOOOOSOOOOO 


© 
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$19.00. 


$24.75. 
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This Treat for the Cc. 
Children Costs only 


| Aso 


wa nimal ‘a 

| prccuit cueisea Mass. 

High in quality though low 
in price. 

Wholesome, nutritious and 
easily digested. 


Your Grocer Sells It. 


“Our Packages are the Largest.’’ 























PURE AS A LILY. 


No acids or adulterations of any kind, 
WILL NOT CURDLE MILK. 


For thirty years Chalmers’ has been 
snized as the standard o 





vest hotels and restaurants. 
Exceptionally good for making ice- 
cream. Goes further and costs less 
than any other. Insist upon having 
Chalmers’ if you want the best and 
most for your money. 
Valieable booklet, “ Gelaut'ne Dainties,” 

sent free on request 


sen quest, 
James Chalmers’ Son, Williamsville, N. Y. 




























The Greatest Singer in the World, Adelina Patti, 


indorses 


DR. WARREN’S 
Wild Cherry and 
Sarsaparilla Troches 


for Coughs, Colds and Throat Troubles. 

Mrs. Kendal, Richard Mansfield, Mapleson, Davenport, 
Frohman and Mantell also speak in high praise of them. 
Over Six Hundred New England Clergymen Recommend Them. 

Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by 


THE AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY, 


Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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| BUILDER 


DRAG 


| or | 


“MPROVED SWNR\y: 


| ae SN 


y ont slight the item of cement or let the contractor 
=e slight it. Have it plainly written that “DRAGON” 








Ay 
p By; 





y Brand ONLY shall be used on work calling for a Port- 

land Cement. This brand is extensively used by the United 
States Government, by leading railroads and in many cities and 
towns (we will gladly furnish such lists). Ithasa first-class record 
in first-class work all over the United States, exceeding in tensile strength 
the standards recommended by the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
For solid foundations, where reliable work is essential, for sidewalks, 
curbing and pavemert, it PAYS to use ‘‘ DRAGON ”’ Brand. 

For other classes of work, where Portland Cement is not necessary, our 


“IMPROVED SHIELD” Cement is giving unbounded satisfaction. 





We want to send full information concerning these TWO FAMOUS 
BRANDS to home and property owners, architects, builders and engineers. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 


Makers and Shippers of Over 21 Million Barrels 
of Natural and Portland Cement. 


ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President. 


1 Broadway, New York, 
And 15th and Market Streets, - + Philadelphia, Pa. 























ITALIAN 


SAPONE 


THE FINEST 
WASHING POWDER 
MADE. WILL NOT 
INJURE THE MOST 
DELICATE FABRIC 
NOR “SMART” THE 
HANDS. 


A GLASSWARE 
PRESENT IN EVERY 
PACKAGE. PRICE 
PER PACKAGE 


10c. 


Sold by Grocers. Manufactured by 


A FINE BORAX 
SOAP. 


GOOD FOR THE 
LAUNDRY AND GOOD 
FOR HOUSE -CLEAN- 
ING. SPLENDID FOR 
MECHANICS. 


PRICE PER BAR, 


5c. 





THOS. HERSOM 6& CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


We Give Premiums for Wrappers. 


Qur Handsome Lithograph CALENDAR FREE! 


Send for Premium List Free. 


Send For It! 








